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International  Project 
Attracts  US  Funds 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

TWO  US  FOUNDATIONS  HAVE 
given  a U of  T researcher  over 
$600,000  to  study  how  scarce 
renewable  resources,  population 
growth  and  economic  hardship  affect 
governments  of  poorer  nations. 

Professor  Thomas  Homer-Dixon 
of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  director  of  peace  and 
conflict  studies  at  UC  may  receive  a 
further  $300,000  from  the  founda- 


Students to  receive 
more  financial  help 

The  federal  government  has 

introduced  legislation  to  permit  a 
57  percent  hike  in  student  loans. 
The  federal  bill  also  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  special  grants  for 
students  with  disabilities,  part-timers 
and  women  in  post-doctoral  studies. 
For  story  seepage  5 

Medical  ethics, 
human  subjects 

Scientific  fraud  and  abuse  of 
human  subjects  is  not  new  but  a re- 
cent case  raises  troubling  questions 
about  ethics,  integrity  and  standards 
that  should  guide  research  with 
humans.  For  stories  seepages  8,  9 

Bits  & Pieces 

A SAMPLING  OF  EXCERPTS  OF 
speeches  and  other  pieces  of  collect- 
ed wisdom  looks  at  old  eunuchs  and 
new  realities  along  with  other  inter- 
esting tidbits.  See  page  11 

Academy  named  for 
Ursula  Franklin 

The  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  is  opening  a new  school 
and  naming  it  after  one  of  U of  T s 
most  distinguished  members, 
University  Professor  Emeritus 
Ursula  Franklin  of  the  Department 
of  Metallurgy  & Materials  Science. 
The  Ursula  Franklin  Academy  will 
open  in  September  1995  at  90 
Croatia  St.,  now  the  site  of  a high 
school  set  to  close  due  to  declining 
enrolment.  The  publicly  funded 
academy  will  focus  on  math,  sci- 
ence, technology  and  languages.  It 
is  expected  to  accommodate  800 
grade  nine  and  ten  students. 
Franklin,  now  a senior  fellow  at 
Massey  College,  is  renowned  for 
her  scientific  scholarship  as  well  as 
her  work  on  the  social  impact  of 
technology  and  issues  affecting 


tions  — the  New  York-based 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
Philadelphia-based  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts  — for  a second  project  on  en- 
vironmental conflict.  That  decision  is 
expected  in  June. 

With  the  money  he  has  been 
granted,  Homer-Dixon  will  conduct 
a three-year  collaborative  study  with 
colleagues  at  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  8c  Sciences  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Entitled  Environmental  Scarcity, 
State  Capacity  8c  Civil  Disobedience, 
the  study  follows  the  researchers’  re- 
cent work  on  links  between  environ- 
mental change  and  acute  conflict. 
That  three-year  probe,  which  exam- 
ined about  a dozen  countries  includ- 
ing South  Africa,  the  Philippines 
and  Haiti,  concluded  that  shortages 
of  cropland,  forest  and  water  sup- 
plies lead  to  violence  by  causing  large 
population  movements  and  economic 
deprivation.  This  time,  Homer- 
Dixon  said,  the  researchers  will  try  to 
determine  if,  and  how,  environmen- 
tal scarcities  are  weakening  the  gov- 
ernments of  India,  Indonesia  and 
China  to  the  point  of  civil  strife.  The 
project  will  involve  20  North 
American  collaborators  and  30  other 
researchers  located  in  the  countries  to 
be  surveyed. 

“We  chose  these  countries  because 
together  they  make  up  45  percent  of 
the  world’s  population,”  he  said. 
Anything  that  negatively  affects  these 
nation  states,  including  an  inability  to 
cope  with  scarcities,  is  bound  to  have 
“phenomenal  consequences  for  the 

~ See  INTERNATIONAL:  Page  2 ~ 


Irish  Soul 


A little  bit  of  Ireland  was  transported  to  Erindale  College  May  13 for  a concert  wrapping  up  the  three-day  academic 
conference  Ireland;  The  Haunted  Ark.  Kirk  Elliott  entranced  the  audience  at  Matthews  auditorium  with  some  moody 
tunes  on  the  Celtic  harp.  Other  performers  included  singers,  fiddlers  and  guitarists. 


Welcome  Lessons 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  offers  incoming  students  small  classes  with  big  objectives 

BY  KARINA  DAHUN 


The  theme  is  critical  thinking.  The 

target  is  first-year  students  and  the  job  is  to 
deliver  74  new  courses,  each  of  which  will  demon- 
strate what  intellectual  pursuit  is  all  about. 

Over  the  past  year  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science  have  developed  a series  of  cours- 
es known  as  199Y  seminars.  They  start  in  the 
fall  and  are  being  launched  with  a great  deal 


of  excitement. 

U of  T may  be  the  first  university  in  the  coun- 
try to  undertake  such  a program.  In  the  US,  in- 
stitutions such  as  Princeton,  Harvard,  Dartmouth 
and  Berkeley  have  already  introduced  the  idea. 
“Wherever  they  have  been  tried,  the  courses  have 
been  enormously  successful  as  a way  of  immedi- 
ately bringing  first-year  students  into  the 


university,”  says  Dean  Marsha  Chandler  of  arts 
and  science.  The  emphasis  on  analytical  thinking 
and  writing  and  interaction  with  a faculty  mem- 
ber in  small  classes  will  quickly  demonstrate  to 
students  the  difference  between  high  school  and 
university,  she  says. 

~ See  WELCOME:  Page  3 ~ 


Business  Board  Approves  Senior  Salary  Deal 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

SENIOR  MANAGERS  WHO  EARN 
between  $65,000  and  $102,550 
will  receive  an  average  one  percent 
merit  increase  and  one-time-only 
bonus  of  one  percent  in  1994-95. 

Business  Board  approved  the 
increase  and  bonus  at  its  May  16 
meeting.  These  are  within  the  guide- 
lines set  by  the  social  contract  and,  as 


a package,  are  comparable  to  what 
faculty  and  staff  will  receive  under 
their  agreements  in  1994-95,  said 
Laleah  Macintosh,  director  of  com- 
pensation, in  an  interview. 

The  senior  management  group 
comprises  about  100  administrative 
staff  not  covered  by  agreements  with 
the  staff  and  faculty  associations.  It 
includes  some  registrars,  directors 
and  senior  business  and  personnel 


officers.  The  raise  will  not  be  given 
to  everyone  but  awarded  only  to  those 
whose  performance  is  rated  satisfac- 
tory or  better,  according  to  a mem- 
orandum outlining  details  of  the 
increase. 

Under  the  social  contract  deal 
signed  last  year,  U of  T employee 
groups  agreed  to  a freeze  on  all  cost- 
of-living,  inflation  and  across-the- 
board  salary  increases  for  the  next 


three  years.  However,  faculty  and 
librarians  will  receive  progress- 
through-the-ranks  increases 
averaging  2.25  percent  in  1994-95. 
Administrative  staff  are  eligible  for 
merit  increases  of  0.5  percent  and 
one-time-only  payments  of  0.7  per- 
cent in  1994-95.  The  U of  T Staff 
Association  (UTSA)  also  negotiated 

~ See  BUSINESS:  Page  2 ~ 


ROB  ALLEN 


Awards  & Honours 


Prichard  receives  honorary  degree 

President  Robert  Prichard  has  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  l’Universite  de  Montreal  for  exceptional  contri- 
butions to  the  field  oflaw.  The  degree,  conferred  May  27  in 
Montreal,  recognizes  his  work  and  interest  in  law  as  a mecha- 
nism to  regulate  social  exchange  among  different  groups.  “The 
quality  and  depth  of  his  analysis  has  led  to  a better  under- 
standing of  Canadian  law,”  said  Suzanne  Bisaillon  of  l’Universite 
de  Montreal’s  public  affairs  office. 


Stinson  design  rated  tops 

A house  designed  for  a laneway  in  the  Kensington 
Market  district  has  won  an  award  for  its  architect,  Jeffery 
Stinson,  associate  dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  Stinson’s  design  was  picked  as  top  res- 
idence in  the  1994  Residential  Awards  made  by  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects  in  conjunction  with  Canadian  House 
& Home  magazine. 


Outstanding  teachers  honoured 

Five  faculty  members  have  received  1993-94  under- 
graduate  teaching  awards  from  the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  and  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council.  Three  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  &.  Science 


were  honoured  — Guy  Allen,  a senior  tutor  in  the  profession- 
al writing  program  at  Erindale,  and  Professors  Pierre  Haillet  of 
the  Department  of  French  and  Juris  Strautmanis  of  chem- 
istry at  Erindale  College  — and  two  from  the  professional 
faculties  — Professors  Karen  Knop  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
and  Pat  McKee  of  the  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy. 
The  prizes  were  presented  at  a ceremony  at  Hart  House 
April  8. 


Levine  receives  oral  health  award 

Professor  Norman  Levine,  associate  dean  (under- 

graduate  and  clinical  affairs)  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  has  been 
named  the  first  recipient  of  the  Dr.  Harold  Berk  Award  for 
Excellence  in  the  Field  of  Oral  Health  Care  for  Disabled 
Persons.  The  award  was  presented  to  Levine  in  Chicago  April 
16  by  the  Academy  of  Dentistry  for  Persons  with  Disabilities. 
Levine  has  focused  on  the  treatment  of  the  disabled  for  a num- 


ber of  years;  in  1974  he  launched  a program  that  taught 
undergraduate  dental  students  how  to  treat  the  elderly,  the 
chronically  ill  and  children  with  certain  disabilities. 


U of  T wins  Canadian  Prix  Galien 

A TEAM  OF  U OF  T PROFESSORS  LED  BY  PHILIP  SEEMAN  OF 
the  Departments  of  Psychiatry  and  Pharmacology  has  won 
the  first  Prix  Galien  to  be  awarded  in  Canada.  Seeman,  with 
Hyman  Niznik  of  psychiatry  and  Hubert  Van  Tol  of  psychia- 
try and  pharmacology,  were  recognized  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  pharmaceutical  research.  Their  research  includes 
the  discovery  of  the  brain’s  antipsychotic  receptor,  now  called 
the  dopamine  D2  receptor,  and  their  cloning  of  the  human  genes 
for  four  different  dopamine  receptors.  The  Prix  Galien  was  first 
awarded  in  France  in  1970;  since  then  other  countries  have 
established  Prix  Galien  programs. 


Scarborough  names  top  teacher 

Professor  John  Kennedy  of  psychology  at 
Scarborough  College  will  receive  the  college’s  1994  teaching 
award  at  its  convocation  ceremony  June  8.  The  $1,000  award 
is  co-sponsored  by  the  Scarborough  campus  and  its  alumni 
association.  Nominated  by  his  students,  Kennedy  is  lauded  as 
an  inspiring  teacher.  Kennedy  has  taught  at  Scarborough  for 
22  years;  his  research  is  in  the  field  of  perception  by  the  blind 


In  Brief 


Post  office  relocates 

On  June  l the  U of  T Press  will  open  a new  post  office  in  the 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre  on  the  first  floor  of  the  bookstore.  The 
Simcoe  Hall  post  office  closed  May  26  as  part  of  a restructuring  process 
within  the  Facilities  & Services  Department.  The  new  post  office  will  con- 
tinue to  offer  the  same  services  including  large  departmental  purchases 
of  stamps.  Hours  will  be  8:45  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and  10 
to  5 p.m.  Saturday. 


Provostial  changes 

Vice-provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  and  Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice- 
president  (planning)  and  University  registrar,  will  have  new  titles  effec- 
tive July  1.  Tuohy  will  be  promoted  to  the  post  of  deputy  provost  while 
Lang  becomes  vice-provost  and  assistant  vice-president  (planning).  At 
the  May  2 Governing  Council  meeting  Provost  Adel  Sedra  said  Tuohy’s 
appointment  better  reflects  her  responsibilities  for  policy  development, 
and  Lang’s  title  reflects  a closer  working  relationship  with  the  provost’s 
office.  Although  Lang  will  no  longer  hold  the  title  of  University  regis- 
trar, he  will  continue  to  look  after  most  of  the  registrar’s  functions. 


Hoffinan  navigates  onto  highway  council 

Ombudsperson  Elizabeth  Hoffman  has  been  named  to  the 
new  Information  Highway  Advisory  Council.  Established  in  March  by 
the  federal  government,  the  council  will  examine  such  issues  as  using 
information  technology  to  improve  the  growth  and  competitiveness  of 
Canadian  business,  ensuring  Canadians  have  universal  access  to  essen- 
tial services  at  a reasonable  cost  and  promoting  the  development  and 
distribution  of  Canadian  culture  and  content.  Hoffman,  who  has  been 
with  U of  T since  1982,  is  also  chair  of  the  Coalition  for  Public 
Information  and  has  been  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Telecommunications  Strategy  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the 
Ontario  Library  Association  Task  Force  on  Information  Policy. 


Fields  of  the  Future 


Governing  Council  chair  Annamarie  Castrilli  addresses  the  audience  at  the  sod- 
tuming  ceremony for  the  Fields  Institute far  Research  in  Mathematical  Sciences 
May  16.  The  institute , pictured  at  right,  will  be  built  between  the  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre  and  the  Architecture  Id  Landscape  Architecture 
Building.  Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum,  vice-president  (research  and  in- 
ternational relations),  called  the  institute  a “bold  effort  to  create  in  Canada  an 
international  centre  of  excellence.  ” 


Business 


~ Continued from  Page  1 - 
early  retirement  packages,  relocation 
training  and  other  benefits, 
Macintosh  said. 

The  staff  association  has  recently 
completed  negotiations  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  determine  how  merit 
raises  in  1994-95  will  be  distributed. 
Only  those  with  documented  prob- 
lems in  their  jobs  will  receive  no  in- 
crease, said  Louise  Oliver,  vice-pres- 
ident of  salary  and  benefits  for 
UTSA.  The  staff  association  has  yet 
to  ratify  the  arrangement. 

“I  think  given  the  current  condi- 
tions we  did  the  best  we  could,”  said 
Oliver.  “One  of  the  nice  things  is 
that  some  of  the  money  will  be  added 
to  base  salary.” 

The  1994-95  increase  for  those 
employees  who  earn  more  than 
$102,550  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, said  Macintosh. 


International  Project  Attracts  US  Funds 


Carson  named  association  VP 

Paul  Carson,  sports  information  director  in  the  Department 
of  Athletics  & Recreation  and  chair  of  the  U of  T Staff  Association’s 
board,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Confederation  of  Ontario 
University  Staff  Associations.  His  one-year  term  began  May  1. 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
rest  of  the  world.” 

The  second  project,  if  funded, 
would  be  based  at  U of  T,  starting 
possibly  this  fall.  Researchers  would 
collect  data  on  the  links  between 
population  growth,  resource  short- 
ages, large  migrations  and  violent 
conflict.  As  findings  are  made,  they 
would  be  sent  direedy  to  US  and 
Canadian  policy-makers  interested 
in  the  connection  between  environ- 
mental stress  and  violence.  One  of 
the  research’s  main  recipients  would 
be  US  vice-president  A1  Gore  and  his 
senior  staff. 

Homer-Dixon  met  with  Gore  at 
the  vice-president’s  invitation  on 
April  26.  “I  had  been  sending  him 
material  for  about  three  years  so  he 
was  familiar  with  some  of  my  work,” 
he  explained.  “Over  dinner,  I briefed 
him  on  the  results  of  our  research 
and  we  talked  about  what  this  meant 
for  US  foreign  policy.” 

The  meeting,  and  the  recognition 


by  the  Rockefeller  and  Pew  founda- 
tions, proves  U of  T has  become  the 
centre  for  leading  research  on  these 
very  important  international  issues, 
he  noted.  “These  foundations  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a window  of  op- 
portunity to  shift  thinking  about  the 
nature  of  security  and  we  happen  to 
be  the  group  that  is  doing  the  most 


advanced  work  in  this  area.  It’s  a real 
plus  for  U of  T.” 

The  ultimate  aim  of  both  projects, 
Homer-Dixon  added,  is  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  about  these  issues  so 
that  wealthier  nations  can  identify 
ways  of  helping  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours avoid  large-scale,  scarcity- 
induced  violence  and  conflict. 
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Six  Appointed  to  University’s  Highest  Rank 


SIX  FOREMOST  SCHOLARS  IN 
fields  ranging  from  Chinese  re- 
ligion to  human  genetics  have  been 
named  University  Professors,  the 
highest  rank  U of  T confers  on  its 
faculty  members. 

The  appointments  of  Professors 
Julia  Ching  of  the  Department  for 
the  Study  of  Religion,  Lariy  Epstein 
of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Robin  Jackson  of  the  Department  of 
English,  Bryan  Jones  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  Peter 
Russell  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  Lap-Chee  Tsui  of  the 
Department  of  Molecular  8c  Medical 
Genetics  were  approved  by  Academic 
Board  May  12. 

Ching,  who  also  holds  appoint- 
ments in  the  Departments  of  East 
Asian  Studies  and  Philosophy,  is 
widely  regarded  as  an  expert  on  East 
Asian  and  western  religion  and  phi- 
losophy. She  is  the  author  of  eight 
books  including  her  most  recent  pub- 
lication Probing  China's  Soul:  Religion, 
Politics  and  Protest  in  the  People’s 
Republic. 

Epstein  is  one  of  the  world’s  top 
economists  in  the  field  of  economet- 
rics, or  mathematical  economy.  He 
has  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  field  including  the  theory  of  con- 
sumer and  producer  behaviour  and 
the  problems  of  aggregation  and  risk 
and  uncertainty. 


Jackson  is  internationally  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
and  English  romantic  literature  in 
general.  His  work  on  Coleridge  has 
established  him  as  the  leading 
source  of  a broad  range  of  histori- 
cal, biographical,  philosophical, 
literary,  religious  and  scientific 
knowledge. 

Jones  is  considered  a pioneer  in 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  U of  T Faculty  Asso- 
ciation has  filed  a grievance 
against  the  University,  accusing  it 
of  trying  to  unilaterally  alter  the 
Policy  8c  Procedures  on  Academic 
Appointments. 

The  administration  denies  the 
charge,  saying  it  has  merely  suggest- 
ed that  principals,  deans,  academic 
directors  and  chairs  follow  better 
practices  when  granting  tenure  to 
faculty. 

The  complaint  is  now  before  a 
U of  T grievance  review  committee 
composed  of  three  members.  The 
group  has  held  several  meetings  this 
month  to  discuss  the  issue  and  more 
are  expected  in  June. 

The  formal  objection  was  prompt- 
ed by  a 20-page  provostial  memo- 


bio-organic  chemistry.  One  of  his 
most  significant  contributions  was 
the  use  of  enzymes  in  organic  syn- 
thesis, now  the  most  active  research 
area  in  chemistry.  Jones  is  applying 
the  methods  of  molecular  biology 
to  improving  the  synthetic  prop- 
erties of  enzymes  and  to  aiding  in 
the  design  of  new  pharmaceutical 
drugs. 

Russell  has  almost  single-hand- 


randum  sent  to  academic  adminis- 
trators last  year.  It  states  that  the 
president  has  the  final  say  on  whether 
or  not  tenure  will  be  granted.  He  or 
she  may  refer  professors’  dossiers 
back  to  the  tenure  committee,  call 
a committee  meeting  to  discuss  rea- 
sons for  tenure  decisions  and  decline 
to  accept  the  committee’s  recom- 
mendations. 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  UTFA’s 
president,  said  the  memorandum 
outlines  a host  of  “illegal”  changes  to 
the  tenure  review  process.  “The 
memorandum  is  a complete  inversion 
of  present  University  policy  and 
the  administration  cannot  do  that.” 
The  appointments  policy,  he  noted, 
is  frozen  which  means  that  any 
changes  must  be  mutually  agreed 
to  by  the  faculty  association  and 
administration. 


edly  created  a new  sub-discipline  at 
the  intersection  of  law  and  politics 
in  Canada.  He  was  the  first 
Canadian  scholar  to  view  the  courts 
as  political  institutions  and  his  work 
has  revolutionized  the  study  of  the 
judicial  process.  He  has  also  been  in- 
volved in  studying,  writing  about 
and  commenting  on  the  Canadian 
constitution. 

Tsui  is  the  premier  human 


UTFA’s  main  objection  centres 
around  the  section  that  gives  the 
president  “a  vastly  expanded  and  in- 
terfering role”  in  the  tenure  granting 
process,  Graham  said.  The  current 
policy,  he  says  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  UTFA  Newsletter,  gives  the 
president  the  final  decision  as  a mat- 
ter of  form.  “It  does  not  support  the 
idea  that  the  president  should  make 
substantial  decisions  such  as  second- 
guessing  the  tenure  committee  or 
usurping  the  role  and  authority  of 
the  faculty  members  who  sit  on  the 
committee.” 

The  grievance,  he  added  in  an  in- 
terview, is  the  “most  serious”  UTFA 
has  ever  launched  against  the 
University  “because  this  is  the  most 
serious  violation  of  existing  University 
policy.” 

The  administration’s  position, 


geneticist  working  in  the  area  of  cys- 
tic fibrosis.  In  1989  he  and  two  col- 
laborators identified  the  gene  that  is 
defective  in  patients  with  the  dis- 
ease. The  discovery  has  led  to  the 
start  of  clinical  trials  using  gene 
replacement  therapy. 

The  1994-95  addition  to  the 
University  Professor  list  is  one  of  the 
largest  made  and  brings  the  number 
to  21. 


however,  is  that  the  memorandum  s 
suggestions  are  practices  already 
being  followed  by  some  divisions  and 
departments  to  improve  the  tenure- 
granting system,  said  David  Cook, 
vice-provost  (staff  functions). 

“We  believe  the  suggestions  are 
compatible  with  the  academic  ap- 
pointments policy,”  Cook  said.  “They 
represent  ways  in  which  we  can  aid 
individuals  who  are  carrying  out  the 
[appointments]  policy  to  do  so  in  what 
we  hope  is  a fair  and  just  manner.” 

Meanwhile  talks  between  UTFA 
and  the  administration  to  reopen  the 
academic  appointments  policy  on  the 
issue  of  job  security  for  tutors  and  se- 
nior tutors  are  under  way.  The  par- 
ties have  met  twice  but  have  not  yet 
reached  any  conclusions,  said  Cook, 
who  is  chairing  the  administration’s 
team. 


Faculty  Association  Files  Grievance  over  Policy 


Welcome  Lessons 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 

The  199Y  seminars  are  full-year  credit  cours- 
es and  will  be  offered  to  be  incoming  students 
only.  Each  department  in  arts  and  science  and 
most  colleges  have  designed  two  courses  each, 
largely  without  extra  staff  or  funding. 
Enrolment  will  be  limited  to  21  and  if  every 
class  is  filled,  approximately  half  of  the  new  stu- 
dents in  arts  and  science  can  be  accommodat- 
ed. The  seminars  are  important  for  a universi- 
ty the  size  of  U of  T,  says  Chandler.  “We  want 
to  give  our  first-year  students  a feeling  that 
they  belong  here  and  to  understand  what  it 
means  to  be  at  a university.” 

The  courses  are  not  for  specialists  and  this 
poses  a challenge  for  faculty  members  who  are 
immersed  in  narrow  fields  of  study.  Professor 
Emeritus  Tom  Hull  of  the  Department  of 
Computer  Science  is  the  coordinator  of  a course 
called  Science  8c  Social  Choice  offered  by 
Trinity  College.  He  and  five  other  faculty 
members  will  have  only  a few  classes  each  to  ex- 
pound on  issues  they  have  studied  for  years: 
philosophical  issues  concerning  decision  mak- 
ing; issues  in  AIDS  research;  radiation  hazards; 
global  warming;  and  voting  systems  and  the 
uses  and  misuses  of  probability  and  statistics. 

Hull  will  teach  the  last  section.  As  an  applied 
mathematician  and  a consultant  he  has  hun- 
dreds of  examples  and  decades  of  experience  to 
draw  on.  In  his  selection  of  course  material  he 
was  guided  by  several  factors,  he  said  in  an  in- 
terview: to  excite  students,  teach  them  to  make 
intelligent  decisions  and  help  them  become 
responsible  citizens. 

As  coordinator  he  will  attend  every  class 


and  link  one  subject  to  the  next.  This  will  pro- 
vide continuity  and  give  him  a good  sense  of 
which  students  participate  in  the  discussions 
(and  deserve  good  marks).  He  intends  to  learn 
the  names  of  all  the  students  and  generally 
make  himself  available.  “Getting  away  from 
the  big,  impersonal  first-year  classes  is  terribly 
important.” 

Hull’s  course  is  one  of  three  interdisciplinary 
courses  offered.  There  are  39  courses  in  the  hu- 
manities. One  of  them  — Children’s  Stories  8c 
Rights  — will  be  taught  by  Professor  Eva 


Kushner,  outgoing  president  of  Victoria 
College,  who  will  “investigate  children’s  liter- 
ature as  a means  to  examine  the  special  role  of 
the  literary  imagination  in  human  life.” 

If  innovation  is  what  the  199Y  seminars  is 
about,  innovation  is  what  students  will  get, 
Kushner  said  in  an  interview.  Known  for  her 
work  in  Renaissance  studies,  she  began  a re- 
search project  on  children’s  literature  only  18 
months  ago.  She  will  discuss  the  results  with  her 
199Y  students  and  may  even  suggest  that  they 
conduct  smaller,  parallel  studies  on  their  own. 


The  21  seminars  in  the  sciences  category 
include  Biological  Headlines:  What  is  the 
Science  behind  the  Stories?  In  this  course, 
Professors  Richard  Elinson  and  Ellen  Larsen 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology  will  discuss 
popular  press  articles  with  attention-grabbing 
headlines  like  “Grandmother  gives  birth  to  her 
own  granddaughter”  and  “Dam  construction 
halted  to  save  snail.”  Students  will  discuss  what 
the  stories  mean  and  will  learn  how  the  un- 
derlying scientific  information  can  be  assessed 
and  the  importance  of  the  stories  judged. 

In  Larsen’s  experience  many  first-year  stu- 
dents hope  university  will  be  more  stimulating 
than  high  school  where  they  are  graded  on 
their  abili  ty  to  memorize  facts.  She  thinks  they 
want  to  learn  to  think  critically  and  if  her  plan 
to  promote  this  works,  her  classes  will  run  an 
unpredictable  course.  By  encouraging  partici- 
pation and  inviting  students  to  select  topics 
they  want  to  discuss,  she  will  probably  en- 
counter subjects  she  didn’t  anticipate,  she  says. 

One  of  11  seminars  in  the  social  sciences  is 
offered  by  Professor  Peter  Russell  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  and  Ontario 
Regional  Chief  Gordon  Peters.  They  will  ex- 
plore the  relationship  between  aboriginal  peo- 
ples and  non-aboriginal  people  in  Canada 
through  written  and  oral  history.  Russell  has 
been  interested  in  aboriginal  issues  for  many 
years  but  says  he  has  much  to  learn  and  would 
not  teach  such  a course  without  the  help  of  an 
aboriginal  person.  The  course  will  be  given  at 
the  First  Nations  House  on  Spadina  Ave.  and 
Russell  hopes  next  year’s  elder-in-residence 
will  also  agree  to  participate. 


Research 

Opportunities 

After  developing  the  199Y  seminar 
series  for  first-year  students,  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science  is  preparing  a program  that 
will  provide  second-year  students  with  hands 
on  research  experience. 


The  299Y  research  opportunity  program 
is  being  launched  in  the  fall  of  1995  and  will 
be  open  to  students  who  have  completed  more 
than  five  and  less  than  10  courses.  To  receive 
a 299Y  credit,  students  must  complete  about 
10  hours  a week  of  work  as  stated  in  a writ- 
ten agreement  and  write  a report  about  their 
research. 

The  199  and  299  projects  are  fundamen- 


tal parts  of  the  faculty’s  efforts  to  improve 
the  undergraduate  experience  at  U of  T,  says 
Dean  Marsha  Chandler.  However,  while  de- 
partments and  colleges  in  arts  and  science 
had  to  develop  199  courses,  the  299  courses 
are  voluntary.  Similar  programs  are  offered  at 
the  Universities  of  California  and  Michigan, 
and  Chandler  wants  U ofT’s  299  courses  to 
evolve  the  way  they  did  at  those  universities: 


“The  programs  at  both  schools  are  big  but  in 
both  cases  they  started  small  and  grew,”  she 
says. 

Faculty  members  will  also  find  the  courses 
useful  and  not  just  because  they  will  receive 
extra  help  with  their  research.  Chandler  says 
the  299Y  is  a way  for  professors  to  attract 
good  undergraduates  and  eventually  graduate 
students. 
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GAIL  GELTNER 


P.  Anne  Winter,  R.M.T.,  announces  her 
new  associate  Patricia  Berton  B.EA.  R.M.T.  at 

WINTER  CLINICAL 
MASSAGE  ASSOCIATES 

Headaches  • Stress  management 
Back  and  shoulder  pain  • Stiff  joints 

As  a U of  T faculty  or  staff  member,  your 
extended  health  care  plan  covers  massage  therapy. 

Mon,  Tues,  Thurs,  Fri,  10  - 6:30 
Wed.  9:30 -7:30  Sat.  9 -1:30 

The  Medical  Arts  Building, 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  528 
928-1723 


will  take  place  on 

OCTOBER  22 

1994 

* 

Let  us  know  the  name  of  your 
department's  coordinator 
by  June  10. 

For  more  information, 
contact  Peter  O’Brien, 
Manager  of  Community  Relations, 
Tel:  978-7714,  Fax:  978-3958. 

* 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to 
get  involved  in  our  annual 
open  house,  as  we  open  our 
doors  to  alumni, 
students,  and  the  community. 
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Computer  Shop 

214  College  St. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
416-978-7947 
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IBM  DEMO  DAY 


IBM’s  Award  Winning  Valuepoint  and  ThinkPad 
Products  Just  Got  Better 

Join  us  for  refeshments  and  hear  about  IBM's  latest  Personal 
System  announcements.  With  innovative  technologies  like 
'Selectabus'™,  there  is  a lot  more  to  IBM  than  meets  the  eye. 

When:  Monday  June  6,  1994 
Where:  Health  Boardroom  (down  the  Hail  from  computer  shop) 

Hosts:  U of  T Computer  Shop  and  IBM 

Time:  10:00 — 1 1:30 
13:00—14:30 

Computer  Shop 
214  College  Street 
(416)  978-7947 

IBM.  Sclcclahus.  Valuepoint  and  ThinkPad  arc  rcgislcrctl  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines. 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  ’til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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Partnership 

Promotes 

Literacy 

Universities,  business, 
Frontier  College  launch 
reading,  writing  initiative 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Frederick  Smith,  a Toronto 
home  renovator  and  painter,  is 
one  of  an  estimated  five  million 
Canadian  adults  who  cannot  read  or 
write  well. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  these 
people,  however,  Smith  is  doing 
something  about  his  problem.  Last 
fall  he  joined  the  U of  T branch  of 
Students  for  Literacy,  a new  initiative 
established  by  the  national  literacy 
organization  Frontier  College. 

The  program  matched  Smith  with 
Tara  Parker,  one  of  about  50  U of  T 
volunteer  tutors.  Parker,  a graduate 
student  in  history,  is  now  teaching 
Smith  to  read  everything  from  the  in- 
structions on  his  answering  machine 
to  home  renovation  plans.  She  has 
also  helped  him  write  work  estimates 
and  compose  the  brief  speech  he  gave 
May  10  at  Massey  College. 

“The  future  is  learning  to  read  and 
write,”  Smith  told  about  30  people 
gathered  to  launch  a partnership  be- 
tween Frontier  College  and  a coali- 
tion of  student  volunteers,  Canadian 
universities  and  business.  The  joint 
venture  will  help  people  of  all  ages 
learn  to  read  and  write  with  the  aid 
of  computers.  Ambra  Personal 
Computers,  a subsidiary  of  IBM 
Canada  Ltd.,  has  made  a three-year 
commitment  to  the  program  and 
donated  an  initial  $50,000  in  equip- 
ment and  funds. 

About  500  student  volunteers 
from  20  participating  Canadian 
universities  will  offer  literacy  training 
in  libraries,  community  centres, 
arenas  and  shopping  malls,  said  John 
O’Leary,  president  of  Frontier 
College.  The  students  will  run  their 
programs  independendy,  coordinat- 
ing the  learning  sessions  with  local 
teachers,  community  groups  and 
social  services  agencies. 

The  college  expects  to  set  up 
Students  for  Literacy  units  in  10  ad- 
ditional universities  this  year  and 
over  the  next  two  to  four  years  es- 
tablish up  to  50  student-run  com- 
puter literacy  programs  at  university 
and  college  campuses  across  the 
country.  “A  program  of  this  kind  and 
magnitude  has  never  been  attempt- 
ed before  in  Canada,”  O’Leary  said. 

Chancellor  Rose  Wolfe  said  that 
tackling  illiteracy  is  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  facing  society  today.  “The 
importance  of  literacy  cannot  be 
overemphasized,”  she  said.  “The  ef- 
fort to  address  it,  however,  cannot 
simply  come  from  traditional  insti- 
tutional members  of  society — busi- 
ness, government  and  labour.  The 
initiative  must  be  broad-based,  that 
is  why  this  literacy  coalition  is  an 
important  step.” 

Frontier  College  was  founded  in 
1899  as  an  effort  to  bring  reading 
and  writing  skills  to  workers  in  mines, 
logging  camps  and  on  rail  gangs 
throughout  Canada. 


Sales  Boom,  Press  Profits 

U of  T Press  turns  red  ink  black 

BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 


Their  covers  are  colourful  and  dra- 
matic,  the  sort  that  best-selling  books  come 
wrapped  in.  George  Meadows  displays  the  editions 
face' out  on  his  office  shelves  so  visitors  can  see  at 
a glance  the  latest  harvest  of  books  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press. 

But  today  there  is  more  than  art  work  on  the 
mind  of  Meadows.  As  head  of  a university  press 
he  also  pays  attention  to 
substance,  and  the  inside 
story  is  that  Canada’s 
largest  scholarly  pub- 
lisher is  in  the  black. 

After  years  of  strug- 
gling to  balance  the 
mandate  to  publish 
scholarly  books  with  the 
need  to  balance  the 
ledger,  U of  T Press 
recently  announced  a 
$703,000  surplus  for  the 
year.  That’s  still  short 
of  the  $1  million  annu- 
ally the  U of  T admin- 
istration hopes  for  but 
up  from  $50,000  a year 
earlier  and  far  from  the 
$3.9  million  loss  the 
Press  racked  up  as 
recently  as  1989-90. 

“We  had  a good 
year,  an  excellent  year,” 

Meadows  said  in  an  in- 
terview at  Press  headquarters,  off  campus  on  St. 
Mary  St.  “We’re  pleased  and  a bit  surprised.” 
Revenues  were  $46,766,000  comprised  of  $27.2 
million  from  bookstore  operations,  $10.7  million 
from  printing,  $1.5  million  from  handling  book 
distribution  for  other  publishers  and  the  rest  — 
$7.2  million  — from  publishing  books. 

The  Press  now  operates  as  a wholly  owned, 
not-for-profit  publishing  corporation  at  arm’s 
length  from  the  University.  For  competitive  rea- 
sons it  does  not  break  down  which  of  its  activities 
produce  the  most  profit  but  visit  a Canadian  book 
store  and  you’ll  see  a hint  that  things  are  improv- 
ing: some  U of  T Press  books  are  becoming 
familiar  bestsellers. 

Among  them:  former  Liberal  cabinet  minister 
Mitchell  Sharp’s  autobiography  Which  Reminds 
Me..  A Memoir  that  was  on  the  Maclean ’s  bestseller 
list  in  January,  former  Toronto  mayor  John  Sewell’s 
city-planning  critique  The  Shape  of  the  City  that  was 
on  The  Globe  & Mail ’s  list  last  fall  and  again  in 


January  and  February;  and  George  Grant:  A 
Biography , written  by  William  Christian  about 
one  of  the  leading  Canadian  political  and  religious 
thinkers  of  the  20th  century.  The  latter  book  was  on 
The  Toronto  Star’s  bestseller  list  earlier  this  year. 

Meadows  says  that  what  this  success  means  to 
the  U of  T Press  and  the  community  it  serves  is 
that  more  costs  are  recovered.  This  makes  more 


resources  available  to  fulfil  the  Press’s  critical  mis- 
sion — to  publish  and  print  scholarly  books  in- 
cluding many  that,  barring  surprises,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  generate  much  income. 

The  Press  now  publishes  about  120  tides  a year, 
Meadows  says,  compared  with  80  or  90  in  the 
late  1980s.  Under  its  mandate  from  the  University, 
the  Press  is  committed  to  spend  $750,000 
a year  on  scholarly  publishing.  To  break  even, 
it  therefore  must  earn  at  least  that  much  from  all 
its  operations. 

Meadows  cautions  that  the  Press’s  winning 
streak  in  publishing,  at  a time  when  the  Canadian 
publishing  industry  is  experiencing  difficulties,  is 
linked  to  events  that  are  “fortuitous.”  New  tides 
have  become  popular  through  such  diverse  events 
as  the  struggle  for  democracy  in  eastern  Europe, 
the  election  of  Jean  Chretien  as  prime  minister  and 
the  controversy  over  the  CBC  television 
documentary,  The  Valour  and  the  Horror. 

In  contrast  to  its  former  reputation  as  one  of 


Canada’s  stuffiest  publishing  houses,  the  Press 
responded  quickly  to  capitalize  on  these  events.  For 
instance  Meadows  says  that  when  the  federal  elec- 
tion was  held  last  fall,  editing  was  complete  on 
Sharp’s  Which  Reminds  Me..  Memoir.  Publication 
was  advanced  to  capture  public  interest  in  the 
transition  to  a new  Liberal  government. 

By  January,  four  months  before  the  book  was  to 
have  hit  the  stores, 
Which  Reminds  Me 
was  already  on  the 
Macleans  bestseller  list, 
helped  along  by  good 
reviews  and  statesman 
Sharp’s  profile  as 
Prime  Minister  Jean 
Chretien’s  dollar-a-year 
adviser.  By  May  the 
book  was  into  a third 
printing. 

“We  used  to  be 
known  as  slow  and 
stodgy,”  says  Meadows. 
“We’re  not  anymore.” 
Meanwhile  titles 
not  expected  to  sell 
well  have  been  in- 
come-generators. The 
Press’s  English-lan- 
guage, five-volume 
Encyclopedia  of  Ukraine 
benefited  from  interest 
in  the  restructuring  of 
eastern  Europe,  selling  5,000  copies  in  Canada  and 
the  US.  The  three-volume  Historical  Atlas  of 
Canada  is  doing  even  better,  having  sold  more 
than  8,000  sets,  an  outstanding  run  for  such  a 
publication. 

Says  Meadows:  “It’s  rare  that  scholarly  books  get 
on  the  bestseller  list.  It’s  even  rarer  when  histori- 
cal atlases  and  encyclopedias  get  on  there  because 
they’re  not  often  sold  through  the  normal  retail 
channels.” 

Press  staff  are  now  watching  to  see  what  hap- 
pens to  The  Crucible  of  War,  the  U of  T Press’s 
newly  published  third  volume  of  the  history  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

Parallels  between  the  book’s  findings  and  those 
of  the  The  Valour  and  the  Horror,  that  was  critical 
of  aspects  of  Canadian  participation  in  the  Second 
World  War,  have  led  to  controversy  and  front-page 
news  stories  about  the  book. 

But  the  debate  doesn’t  bother  Meadows.  “We 
anticipate  sales,”  he  says. 


U ofT  Press  president  George  Meadows  has  turned  around  the  fortunes  of  the  scholarly  publishing  house. 


Student  Loans  to  Be  Hiked  by  57  Percent 


The  federal  government 

plans  to  substantially  increase 
student  loans  this  summer  and  in- 
troduce special  grants  for  students 
with  disabilities,  part-timers  and 
women  in  doctoral  studies. 

Earlier  this  month  Human 
Resources  Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy 
introduced  legislation  to  permit  a 57 
percent  hike  in  student  loans.  The  in- 
crease will  provide  eligible  full-time 
students  with  up  to  $165  a week  or 
about  $5,610  for  the  academic  year. 
Students  now  receive  up  to  $105  a 
week.  ^ 

Gerry  Godsoe,  chief  of  student 
assistance  policy  with  Human 
Resources  Development  Canada, 
said  although  the  Canada  Student 
Financial  Assistance  Bill  is  now  in  its 
second  reading,  the  increases  it  pro- 
poses take  effect  Aug.  1.  The  rest  of 
the  bill,  which  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  grants  and  other 
student  aid  reform,  will  eventually 


go  to  a third  and  final  reading  before 
it  becomes  law. 

Marco  Santaguida,  university  af- 
fairs commissioner  with  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  said  he  sup- 
ports any  federal  decision  to  increase 
funding  for  needy  students.  However, 
he  added,  there  is  still  uncertainty 
about  the  legislation  — for  example, 


It  is  being  called  the  St.  George 
St.  sweepstakes  and  starts  this 
week.  The  prizes:  cash  and  the 
chance  to  clean  up  U of  T’s 
infamous  boulevard. 

Starting  Wednesday  the  office 
of  the  assistant  vice-president 
(planning)  will  receive  entries  in 
its  competition  for  ideas  to  im- 
prove the  attractiveness  of  St. 
George  St.  Contest  entry  packages 
are  available  in  room  107  at 


how  the  provincial  government  will 
disburse  the  money  through  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Plan. 

The  bill  also  proposes  reducing 
the  debt  load  of  needy  students  by 
forgiving  a percentage  of  their  debts 
upon  graduation  and  giving  low- 
income  graduates  an  interest-free 
pay-back  period  of  18  months. 


Simcoe  Hall,  said  Elizabeth  Sisam, 
research  and  planning  officer. 

Under  the  rules  students,  facul- 
ty, staff  and  people  outside  the 
U of  T community  can  submit  an 
entry.  The  deadline  for  proposals  is 
Tuesday,  July  5. 

The  best  large-scale  design,  en- 
compassing a comprehensive  pro- 
posal for  the  campus  portion  of  St. 
George  St.,  will  win  $3,750,  Sisam 
said.  A $1,500  prize  will  be  award- 


Working  with  the  provinces,  the 
government  also  wants  to  revise  the 
criteria  now  used  to  grant  student 
aid,  launch  pilot  projects  to  test  the 
viability  of  income-contingent  loan 
repayment  plans  and  work  out  a new 
financing  arrangement  with  banks 
that  would  see  the  banks,  rather  than 
the  government,  handle  student  loans. 


ed  to  the  best  concept  for  a partic- 
ular design  element  such  as  a cross- 
ing point  or  bench,  Sisam  said. 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  a jury 
of  representatives  from  the 
University,  the  City  of  Toronto 
and  the  campus  neighbourhood. 
To  ensure  proposals  are  assessed 
strictly  on  merit,  judges  will  not 
kn6w  who  submitted  them.  A 
public  exhibition  of  all  entries 
will  be  held. 


A Beautiful  Idea! 
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Still  Croonin’  After  All  These  Years 

Frank  Sinatra's  memory  may  be fading  but  his  influence  wont 

By  Alfred  Holden 


Professor  Tom  Adamowski  believes  Frank  Sinatra,  pictured  at  right,  has  had  an  enormous  impact  on  popular  culture. 


I 


^here’s  a story  that  Jean-Paul  Sartre 
used  to  tell.  “Sartre’s  looking  out  his  window  in 
Paris  and  sees  this  terrific  line-up  of  students  at 
the  Sorbonne,”  Professor  Tom  Adamowski  relates. 

Wondering  what  it’s  all  about,  Sartre  feels  a chill  go 
up  his  spine  when  he  learns  novelist  Andre  Gide  died  the 
night  before  and  students  are  queuing  up  for  a chance  to 
dissect  his  life  in  their  theses. 

Adamowski,  chair  of  the  English  department,  offers 
the  tale  as  a cautionary  note  to  his  ranking  of  singer  Frank 
Sinatra  as  a defining  figure  of  the  20th  century,  perhaps 
being  to  popular  culture  what  Sartre  was  to  Existentialism. 

“I  am  anxious  that  I do  not  put  the  kiss  of  academic 
death  on  him,”  says  Adamowski,  who  is  an  ardent  Sinatra 
scholar.  “When  professors  get  to  work  on  something,  it 
often  means  that  it’s  over.  But  for  the  moment  it’s  not  yet 
over.” 

The  singer,  Adamowski  maintains,  is  larger  than  life, 
a character  whose  influence  reaches  beyond  the  obvious. 
Absurd  as  it  might  seem,  Sinatra  ought  to  be  considered 
the  prototype  rock  star,  he  says.  He  started  out  in  the  mid- 
1940s  as  a handsome,  slighdy  androgynous  singer  with 
a style  that  was  raucous  on  one  hand,  erotic  and  intimate 
on  the  other.  At  his  concerts  young  women  fainted. 

“There  had  been  the  Valentino  phenomenon  but  that 
was  older  women;  in  the  19th  century  one  could  say 
Lord  Byron  was  a charismatic  public  figure.  Bing  Crosby 
did  not  have  that  kind  of  effect.  Rudy  Vallee  was  for  an 
older  audience.  With  popular  music  it  really  begins  with 
Sinatra.” 

Students  today  do  not  understand  the  enormous  in- 
fluence he  has  had  on  their  cultural  heroes.  “His  musi- 
cal style  came  to  a commercial  end  with  the  arrival  of  rock- 
and-roll  but  his  personal  style  transmitted  itself.  Elvis 
played  after  the  Sinatra  myth  — the  mass  audience,  the 
hysterical  following.” 

Adamowski  was  not  always  a fan.  As  a teenager  in  the 
1950s  and  part  of  the  first  rock  generation,  he  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  Sinatra.  Then  in  the  summer  of  1959 
he  took  a job  working  nights  as  a janitor  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  “I  was  alone  in  the  building  and  I could  play 


the  radio  all  night  while  I cleaned  the  lights  and  the 
Venetian  blinds,”  he  recalls.  A Philadelphia  jazz  station 
came  in  loud  and  clear  and  “one  night  they  introduced 
one  of  Sinatra’s  records.  It  was  music  that  I wasn’t  used 
to,  and  a wonderful  performance.  It  sort  of  steered  me  out 
of  rock-and-roll.” 

These  days  it  is  Sinatra’s  skill  with  English  that 
Adamowski  finds  most  extraordinary.  “If  you  take  the 
songs  he  sings  as  light  verse  of  the  20th  century,  he’s  the 
finest  interpreter  of  that  kind  of  light  verse.  He  has  a won- 
derful sense  of  the  language  and  an  ability  to  weave  the 
language  to  music.  Sometimes  they’re  banal  lyrics  but  he 
never  lost  that  ability  to  somehow  make  you  think  he  re- 
ally believes  what  he’s  singing  about.” 

Sinatra’s  old-fashioned  style,  which  may  offend  some, 
contributes  to  his  art,  Adamowski  believes.  His  saloon 
songs,  for  example,  “are  sung  by  a guy  who  gets  into  trou- 
ble, whose  broad  has  left  him.  I guess  you  shouldn’t,  as 
Sinatra  does,  preface  a song  that  way  anymore  — you  say 
his  woman  has  left  him.  Anyway,  a piano  is  tinkling,  the 
lights  go  down  and  Frank  does  something  terribly  in- 
correct: he  pulls  out  a cigarette  and  lights  up. 

“With  a spotlight  on  him  he  sings  in  his  wonderfully 
eloquent  fashion  this  old  torch  song  and  passes  through 
it  everything  we  know  about  him,  his  history,  his  life.  And 
he  comes  to  a point  in  the  song  where  he  sings  the  line, 
‘You’d  never  know  it  but  buddy  I’m  a kind  of  poet.’ 

“That’s  how  I understand  Sinatra  — as  a kind  of  poet. 
A kind  of  popular  poet.  He’s  not  Eliot  or  Yeats.  He 
doesn’t  write  his  own  songs.  He  doesn’t  have  to.  He 
takes  other  people’s  songs  and  makes  them  Sinatra’s.  If 
one  were  to  do  a book  on  him,  there  would  be  only  one 
title:  A Kind  of  Poet.” 

Today  Adamowski  is  still  listening,  having  accumulated 
enough  Sinatra  LPs  that  to  replace  them  with  compact 
discs  would  be  too  costly.  He  goes  to  Sinatra’s  concerts 
where  the  spectacle  of  the  elderly  singer  on  stage  who 
sometimes  forgets  lyrics  has  made  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  to  some.  But  Adamowski  is  philosophical.  To 
keep  going,  after  all,  is  “how  you  fight  off  death.  Sinatra’s 
always  been  a very  existential  kind  of  singer.” 


New  Dean,  New  Plan  for  Forestry 


\ Scarborough  College 

XlLgeography  professor  who  spe- 
cializes in  soil  erosion  and  forest- 
related  issues  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Professor  Rorke  Bryan  assumes 
his  new  duties  July  1.  Provost  Adel 
Sedra  announced  the  appointment 
at  the  May  12  meeting  of  Academic 
Board.  He  also  told  members  that  a 
long-term  plan  has  been  developed 
for  the  faculty. 

Entitled  Towards  2001,  the  plan 


proposes  the  continuation  of  the 
MScF  and  doctoral  programs  as  well 
as  the  establishment  of  a professional 
degree  program  aimed  at  graduate 
students  without  undergraduate 
degrees  in  forestry,  Sedra  said.  One  of 
Bryan’s  first  tasks  will  be  to  formu- 
late the  exact  details  of  the  profes- 
sional degree  program  which,  among 
other  things,  will  result  in  the  hiring 
of  four  new  faculty  members  by 
2000. 

The  plan,  Sedra  added,  projects  a 


Disasters  Push  Up 
U of  T’s  Insurance 


faculty  complement  of  12,  a 50  per- 
cent reduction  in  administrative  staff 
and  budget  savings  of  approximate- 
ly $1  million  as  a result  of  faculty  re- 
tirements and  last  year’s  elimination 
of  the  undergraduate  forestry  pro- 
gram. The  funds  will  be  directed  to 
the  Academic  Priorities  Fund. 

Bryan  has  been  with  U of  T since 
1974.  Soil  erosion,  particularly  in  the 
badlands  areas  of  Alberta  and  Kenya, 
has  been  an  ongoing  theme  in  his 
research  throughout  his  career. 


The  loss  of  valuable 

research  equipment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  helped  push 
U of  T’s  insured  and  uninsured 
property  losses  well  above  normal  in 
1993-94. 

In  the  undersea  incident  May  2, 
1993,  Department  of  Physics 
researchers  were  in  boats  near 
Bermuda,  studying  hot  ocean  vents  on 
the  sea  floor  with  remote-operated 
equipment.  They  accidentally  dropped 
a $42,000  instrument  package  into 
one  of  the  high-temperature  vents  and 
it  was  destroyed,  says  U of  T’s  annual 
insurance  and  risk  report. 

The  incident  was  just  one  of  many 
during  a fiscal  year  that  the  report  to 
Business  Board  May  16  called 
“disastrous”  and  “the  worst  in  recent 
memory.”  As  a result  of  these  losses, 
premiums  will  increase  about  16  per- 
cent, or  $126,000  a year,  bringing 
the  University’s  annual  insurance 
costs  to  $917,000. 

The  costliest  event,  and  main  rea- 
son for  the  premium  increase,  was  the 
fire  that  destroyed  a barn  on  the 
Scarborough  College  campus  Sept. 
28.  The  loss  came  to  $1.5  million 
for  the  building  and  its  groundskeep- 
ing  machinery,  research  equipment 
and  drama  properties.  The  Ontario 
Fire  Marshal  investigated  and  de- 
termined the  cause  was  arson  but  no 
suspects  have  been  arrested,  Robert 
White,  assistant  vice-president 
(finance),  said  in  an  interview. 


White  said  that  to  keep  its  premi- 
ums low  the  University  carries  a 
$250,000  deductible  which  means 
losses  below  that  amount  are  not 
insured.  The  University  established  its 
own  reserve  fund  to  cover  deductible 
amounts,  often  earning  enough  in- 
terest to  cover  the  deductible 
amounts  for  the  year,  White  said. 
However,  because  there  was  so  much 
misfortune  in  1993-94,  the  fund  went 
from  about  $1.2  million  to  $469,000. 
(It  now  stands  at  $672,000.) 

Losses  below  the  deductible  in- 
cluded the  Feb.  26  electrical  fire  at 
the  Hart  House  Gallery  Club  dining 
room  that  caused  $95,000  worth  of 
damage,  $15,000  to  art  work  alone. 
Freezing  and  burst  pipes  during  the 
cold  winter  caused  about  $100,000 
in  damage  in  dozens  of  incidents, 
mainly  on  the  St.  George  and 
Scarborough  campuses.  And  on  Oct. 
14  a watermain  sprang  a leak  in  the 
Benson  Building.  The  basement  was 
flooded  to  a depth  of  about  40  cm, 
damaging  electrical  gear  and  other 
equipment.  Total  damage  was 
$88,000. 

Eric  Fleming,  U of  T’s  insurance 
and  risk  manager,  said  in  an  interview 
that  insurance  claims  “tend  to  go  in 
cycles  and  every  once  in  a while 
you’re  going  to  get  a bad  trough.  If 
the  claims  had  been  spread  out  over 
the  last  five  years  then  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  much  of  a glitch  in  our 
experience.” 


Search  Is  On 
for  Memorabilia 


The  history  of  medicine  at 
U of  T has  suffered  from  neglect 
for  years,  but  no  more. 

Last  year  the  history  of  medicine 
program  moved  to  88  College  St., 
previously  occupied  by  speech  pathol- 
ogy and  once  the  seat  of  a Seventh 
Day  Adventist  Church.  The  move 
gave  the  program  more  space  in- 
cluding the  nave  of  the  church,  now 
called  The  Great  Hall. 

The  hall  offers  a perfect  setting 
for  the  display  of  important  artifacts 
from  the  medical  faculty’s  history  — 
if  only  enough  artifacts  were  pre- 
served. According  to  Professor 
Edward  Shorter  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  there  is  “an  appalling”  lack 
of  documents  and  correspondence 
to  describe  the  faculty’s  history. 

He  first  encountered  the  problem 
a couple  of  years  ago  when  he  and 
others  scholars  were  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Toronto  Psychiatric 
Hospital  (now  the  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry).  He  is  facing  the  same 
problem  today  as  he  writes  the  his- 
tory of  the  radiology  department.  “It 
is  shocking  how  little  remains  of  the 
faculty’s  history,”  he  said. 

This  spring  the  faculty  decided  to 
take  its  history  seriously.  “The  facul- 
ty has  decided  to  take  back  its  past,” 
proclaimed  Dean  Arnold  Aberman 
of  medicine  on  April  6 when  an  ini- 
tiative was  launched  to  collect  old 
papers  and  memorabilia.  Shorter  is 


coordinator  of  the  program  and 
hopes  graduates  and  former  members 
of  the  faculty  will  rummage  through 
their  belongings  and  donate  books, 
papers  and  other  relevant  material. 


Augusta  Stowe  Gullen 

An  important  piece  of  history  re- 
turned to  the  faculty  April  6 when  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  pre- 
sented Aberman  with  a portrait  of  a 
pioneer  alumna.  Augusta  Stowe 
Gullen  graduated  with  a degree  from 
Victoria  University  in  1883  and  was 
the  first  woman  to  receive  a medical 
degree  from  a Canadian  medical 
school.  Her  portrait  hangs  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  where  it  will  stay  as  an  in- 
spiration for  future  generations  of 
female  undergraduates,  said  Shorter. 
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Student 
Council  1 

Otudents  may  soon  have  a 
kJnew  forum  where  they  can  dis- 
cuss how  their  non-academic  fees 
are  spent. 

A proposed  constitution  for  a 
council  on  student  services  was  dis- 
cussed by  University  Affairs  Board 
April  26  and  will  be  on  the  board’s 
agenda  again  May  31. 

According  to  the  proposal,  the 
council  would  consider  the  effi- 
ciency, value  and  accountability  of  a 
number  of  non-academic  services.  It 
would  advise  Governing  Council 
on  policy  for:  Student  Affairs,  the 
Counselling  8c  Learning  Skills 
Service,  First  Nations’  House,  the 
Health  Service,  the  Housing  Service, 

Services 

Discussed 

the  International  Student  Centre, 
the  Psychiatric  Service  and  Special 
Services  to  Persons  with  a Disability. 

The  most  controversial  part  of 
the  paper,  said  John  Nestor,  a grad- 
uate student  on  the  board  and  chair 
of  the  group  that  drafted  the  pro- 
posal, is  the  exclusion  of  the  ser- 
vices offered  at  the  suburban  cam- 
puses. Representatives  for  Erindale 
and  Scarborough  told  the  board  in 
November  that  their  services  oper- 
ate best  under  local  jurisdiction. 

The  council  would  have  17  mem- 
bers composed  of  students,  faculty, 
staff  and  one  person  who  is  not  a 
student  or  an  employee  of  the 
University. 

Books 

The  following  are  booh  by  U of  T staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship , staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

April 

The  New  Icons?  The  Art  of 
Television  Advertising,  by  Paul 
Rutherford  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  280  pages;  $55  cloth,  $19.95 
paper).  Commercials  enjoy  a privi- 
leged place  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  in  everyday  life 
— television.  Tracing  commercials 
from  the  late  1940s,  when  they  made 
their  first  appearance,  to  the  early 
1990s,  this  book  focuses  on  the  shape 
and  character  of  actual  commercials 
as  well  as  on  what  we  do  with  them. 
Roughly  6,000  commercials  from 
around  the  world  were  studied: 
Canada,  the  US,  Europe,  South 
America,  Asia  and  South  Africa. 
The  book  concentrates  on  “com- 
mercials of  distinction”  and  looks  at 
the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  work  to 
understand  the  creativity  and  signif- 
icance of  this  modem  art  form. 

Catching  up 

The  Case  of  Emily  V.,  by  Keith 
Oatley  (Reed  Books  Canada;  407 
pages;  $17.99).  In  The  Case  of  Emily 
V.  two  newly  discovered  manuscripts 
are  published  for  the  first  time:  one 
is  an  early  case  of  psychoanalysis  re- 
lated by  Sigmund  Freud,  the  other  is 
an  account  of  an  investigation  by 
Sherlock  Holmes.  The  two  men  re- 
alize that  they  have  been  investigat- 
ing the  same  young  woman,  Emily 
Vincent,  and  yet  their  investigations 
have  unearthed  very  different  theo- 
ries. Her  diary,  found  along  with  the 
others,  is  also  published.  As  the  three 
manuscripts  are  placed  alongside 
each  other  the  limits  of  the  two 
experts’  deductive  reasoning  are 
revealed  and  the  truth  becomes 
apparent. 

Corolla  Torontonensis:  Studies  in 
Honour  of  Ronald  Morton  Smith, 
edited  by  Emmet  Robbins  and  Stella 
Standahl  (TSAR  Toronto  and 
Centre  for  Korean  Studies;  275 
pages;  $30).  The  book  deals  with 
subjects  from  remote  antiquity  to 
the  contemporary  world  as  well  as 

with  a great  diversity  of  cultures,  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far 
East  The  variety  of  subjects  discussed 
is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  range  of 
Smith’s  accomplishments  and  tastes. 

Health  Promotion  in  Canada: 
Provincial,  National  & International 
Perspectives,  by  Ann  Pederson*, 
Michel  O’Neill  and  Irving  Rootman* 
(W.B.  Saunders  Canada;  401  pages; 
$39.95).  This  volume  presents  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  de- 
velopment of  health  promotion  in 
Canada  since  the  Lalonde  report  re- 
leased in  1974.  It  examines  federal 
policies  and  initiatives,  details  re- 
gional and  provincial  implementa- 
tion, assesses  Canada’s  leadership 
role  internationally  and  includes 
contributions  from  national  and 
international  leaders  as  well  as  case 
studies. 

Logic  with  Symlog:  Learning 
Symbolic  Logic  by  Computer,  by 
Frederic  D.  Portoraro  and  Robert 
Tully  (Prentice  Hall;  561  pages; 
$65).  This  publication  combines  a 
rigorous  introduction  to  formal  logic 
with  an  innovative  computer  pro- 
gram, Symlog,  which  serves  as  an 
infallible  electronic  tutor.  Text  and 
software  were  designed  to  work  to- 
gether systematically,  the  book  first 
explains  the  concepts  of  logical  anal- 
ysis and  deductive  reasoning,  then 
the  program  cultivates  and  perfects 
the  corresponding  logical  skills 
through  a broad  range  of  exercises 
that  the  learner  submits  to  Symlog 
for  rapid  and  thorough  appraisal. 

Continuous  Passive  Motion  (CPM): 
A Biological  Concept  for  the 
Healing  and  Regeneration  of 
Articular  Cartilage,  Ligaments  and 
Tendons  — from  Origination  to 
Research  to  Clinical  Applications,  by 
Robert  Bruce  Salter  (Williams  8c 
Wilkins;  419  pages;  $115  US).  This 
book  includes  the  reasoning  that  led 
to  the  origination  of  the  concept  and 
each  of  19  chapters  describes  a spe- 
cific relevant  research  project.  Four 
additional  chapters  outline  clinical 
applications  of  continuous  passive 
motion  to  the  care  of  patients  with 
disorders  or  injuries  of  joints. 

On  the  Other  Hand 

BY  NICHOLAS  P A S H L E Y 

The  New  Buddy  System 


This  might  easily  have  been  a 

column  about  the  fuss  over  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  salaries.  It 
was  very  nearly  a piece  about  the  prob- 
lems in  figuring  out  whether  it’s  Janice 
Oliver’s  or  Bob  White’s  month  to  ran  busi- 
ness affairs.  It  even  came  within  a hair's 
breadth  of  becoming  an  article  about  a 
colleague  of  mine  who,  while  naked  at  the 
Athletic  Centre,  was  mistaken  for  me  by  a 
distinguished  economist  who,  to  the  best  of  knowledge, 
has  never  seen  me  naked.  (Mind  you,  if  you  grew  up 
in  the  60s  if  s difficult  to  know  who’s  seen  you  naked.) 

But  in  the  end  I thought  it  best  to  stick  to  timeless 
issues.  Like  friendship.  Where  would  we  be  without  our 
friends?  You  know  — someone  to  laugh  with,  to  joke 
with,  drink  Coke  with,  that  sort  of  thing.  I have  friends, 
and  very  possibly  you  do  too. 

But  what  exactly  is  a friend?  Is  it  simply  someone  you 
shoot  the  breeze  with  or  does  it  go  deeper  than  that? 
And  what  is  a friend  worth?  What  would  you  pay  for 
a friend?  And,  for  that  matter,  what  might  someone  else 
pay  to  be  your  friend? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal — a newspaper  for  people  who 
understand  the  value  of  things  — recently  ran  a story 
about  Atlanta  entrepreneur  Mike  Correll  who  appears 
to  have  hit  on  a good  thing.  He  operates  a sort  of  dat- 
ing service  for  successful  men  who  lack  the  time  to  make 
friends.  Heck,  they’re  busy  running  a corporation,  for 
Pete’s  sake.  Who’s  got  time  to  cultivate  friendships? 
And  it  isn’t  just  corporate  types.  Mr.  Correll’s  even  got 
a professor  of  philosophy  on  his  rolls. 

Friends.  Sure,  you  know  people.  We  all  know 
people.  But  do  you  want  to  be  friends  with  them?  And 
if  you’re  a successful,  powerful  guy  — a dean  or  a 
provost,  say — you  hardly  want  to  be  seen  chumming 
around  with  lowlife  trash.  Particularly  if  they  don’t 
share  your  real  interests.  As  Allen  Teasley,  an  associ- 
ate vice-president  at  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc.,  says, 


“The  people  I associate  with  aren’t  the 
people  I’d  bungee  jump  with.” 

Well,  can’t  we  all  identify  with  that! 
Take  a minute  and  think  of  the  people  you 
associate  with.  Now  imagine  them  with 
bungee  cords  attached  to  their  ankles.  (And 
Mr.  Teasley  and  I aren’t  even  talking  about 
nude  bungee  jumping,  a practice  that  seems 
to  have  caught  on  in  British  Columbia. 
Well,  I’m  not.  I can’t  vouch  for  Mr. 
Teasley;  he  is,  after  all,  someone  who’d  admit  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  he  has  paid  big  bucks  to  find  a 
friend  to  go  bungee  jumping  with.) 

Mr.  Correll  charges  up  to  $1,200  to  locate  the  right 
buddy  for  his  clients.  He  asks  the  important  ques- 
tions, like  what  was  the  last  book  you  read  and  which 
sports  did  you  play  in  high  school.  Using  such  basic  in- 
formation, he  is  able  to  match  harried  executives  with 
like-minded  soul  mates.  One  Atlanta  real  estate  mogul 

is,  as  we  speak,  preparing  for  an  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn  with  his  new-found  pals. 

At  first  glance  the  article  about  Mike  Correll  seemed 
one  of  those  pieces  you  chuckle  at,  and  goodness  knows 
that’s  the  reaction  it  got  at  the  Duke  of  York  one  re- 
cent Friday  evening.  But  then  you  start  to  think  about 

it.  Do  I know  anyone  I want  to  bungee  jump  with?  Or 
climb  the  Matterhorn  with?  Frankfy,  no.  Maybe  my 
friends  aren’t  altogether  up  to  scratch.  I’ve  known  most 
of  them  for  some  time,  since  before  I became  a wide- 
ly read  newspaper  columnist,  and  maybe  I need  a more 
up-market  social  set. 

Perhaps  you’re  in  the  same  boat.  Unfortunately  Mike 
Correll’s  buddies  all  live  in  Atlanta,  which  is  awkward 
for  most  of  us,  even  for  the  people  at  Erindale  College 
who  are  closer  to  the  airport.  Maybe  The  Bulletin  will 
let  us  have  a Buddy  Wanted  column,  somewhere  back 
near  Accommodation  Overseas.  Fll  have  a word  with 
the  editor.  How  else  are  we  ever  likely  to  find  a pal  to 
go  bungee  jumping  with  off  the  Matterhorn? 
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Ethics 


Scientific  Integrity  & I 


Research  fraud  and  misconduct  is  not  a new  phenomenon  bi 


Human  Subjects 
in  Research 


T 


^HE  NEWS  STUNNED  THE  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
community  and  frightened  thousands  of  women. 

On  March  13  a US  newspaper  reported  that  noted 
Canadian  medical  researcher  Dr.  Roger  Poisson  had  distorted 
or  falsified  data  he  had  submitted  to  several  important  breast  can- 
cer studies  over  a 13-year  period.  These  investigations  includ- 
ed a landmark  1985  American  study  called  the  National  Surgical 
Adjuvant  Breast  8c  Bowel  Project.  Its  conclusion,  based  part- 
ly on  Poisson’s  research,  was  that  for  some  women  the  extrac- 
tion of  individual  breast  tumours  was  as  effective  in  stopping  the 
spread  of  disease  as  a mastectomy,  the  removal  of  the  entire 
breast.  Poisson  altered  the  medical  records  of  about  100  women 
so  they  would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  his  studies. 

The  story  of  Poisson’s  fraud,  carried  by  newspapers  around 
the  world,  cast  a dark  shadow  on  scientific  and  medical  research 
and  elicited  troubling  questions  about  ethics,  scientific  integ- 
rity and  the  standards  that  should  guide  research  with  human 
subjects,  especially  women. 

These  issues,  as  well  as  the  Poisson  Affair  as  the  case  has  come 
to  be  known,  were  discussed  at  a May  6 workshop  at  U of  T en- 
tided  Research  with  Human  Subjects,  Past  Perspectives  and  New 
Challenges  — Including  Women  as  Research  Subjects.  Organized 
by  U of  T Research  Services  and  the  research  office  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  workshop  was  held  at  Hart  House. 

The  Poisson  Affair,  participants  heard,  is  unfortunately  just 
one  example  in  a long  list  of  recorded  cases  of  scientific  fraud 
and  abuse  of  human  research  subjects  that  dates  back  decades. 
Professor  Eric  Meslin  of  the  Centre  for  Bioethics  and  the 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre  said  that  Poisson’s  moti- 
vation for  falsifying  data  seems  to  have  been  the  well-being  of 


his  patients  and  his  deception  did  not  physically  harm  the 
women.  This,  however,  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

In  a study  that  began  in  the  1940s  and  continued  for  years, 
black  men  in  rural  Alabama  were  left  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  syphilis  even  after  successful  treatment  had  been  discovered; 
in  the  1954  Willowbrook  School  Study,  orphaned  children 
were  deliberately  infected  with  the  hepatitis  virus  to  determine 
the  disease’s  progress;  in  1987  it  was  revealed  that  a New  Zealand 
physician  had,  for  two  decades,  failed  to  treat  cervical  cancer 
patients  and  experimented  on  them  without  their  consent. 

Guidelines  to  control  human  experimentation,  he  added, 
have  existed  since  at  least  1933  and  include  the  Nuremberg  Code 
— developed  to  prevent  the  kinds  of  atrocities  committed  by 
Nazi  research  physicians  during  the  Second  World  War  — and 
the  World  Medical  Association’s  Declaration  of  Helsinki  which 
lays  down  ethical  standards  for  human  experimentation.  At 
present  there  are  research  ethics  review  boards  and  panels  to  en- 
sure these  and  other  regulations  are  followed.  Despite  such 
measures,  however,  many  researchers  blatantly  disregard  the 
rules,  misinterpret  them  or  use  them  only  to  a point. 

Professor  Bernard  Dickens  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  who 
chaired  the  committee  that  revised  the  1987  Medical  Research 
Council  of  Canada  (MRC)  guidelines  on  research  ethics,  now 
heads  U of  T’s  human  subjects  review  committee.  He  said  that 
in  addition  to  research  abuses,  there  has  been  a history  of  ex- 
cluding women,  children  and  members  of  visible  minorities  from 
studies  and  clinical  trials. 

For  women  and  children,  the  exclusion  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  health  concerns.  Researchers  in  1960s  and  70s,  Dickens  said, 
were  afraid  to  enrol  women  of  reproductive  age  in  any  study  — 
the  drugs  thalidomide  and  diethylstilbestrol  had  proved  to  have 
devastating  effects  on  fetuses  and  reproductive  systems  respec- 
tively. The  ethical  practice  then  became  ensuring  that  women 
were  not  included  in  studies  and  exposed  to  these  types  of  risks. 

Fortunately,  Dickens  added,  the  pendulum  has  swung  back; 


the  current  ethical  practice  is  to  redress  this  research  imbalance. 
In  March,  he  noted,  the  US  National  Institutes  of  Health  is- 
sued a set  of  guidelines  requiring  American  scientists  to  seek  the 
participation  of  women  and  members  of  visible  minority  groups 
in  clinical  trials.  Last  July  the  US  Food  8c  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  issued  similar  regulations,  requiring  pharmaceutical 
companies  to  routinely  analyze  drugs  for  their  effects  on  both 
genders.  The  FDA  also  warned  companies  that  if  new  drugs  are 
not  tested  on  “the  full  range  of  patients  who  receive  therapy,” 
applications  for  the  use  of  such  chugs  may  be  denied. 

In  Canada  the  MRC  has  recently  launched  a review  of  its 
1987  research  ethics  guidelines.  The  review,  chaired  by  Professor 
Frederick  Lowy,  director  of  the  Centre  for  Bioethics,  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  mid- 1995.  It  seeks  to  expand  the  guidelines 
to  include  sections  dealing  with  the  involvement  of  women  in 
research  as  well  as  newer  areas  of  human  investigation  such  as 
work  on  fetal  tissue  and  genetics. 

Human  experimentation,  Lowy  said,  is  usually  fraught  with 
ethical  questions  and  conflicts.  “The  primary  conflict  the  in- 
vestigator has  to  come  to  grips  with  is  the  conflict  between  self- 
interest  and  duty,”  Lowy  said.  Most  researchers,  he  noted,  do 
not  conduct  their  work  purely  for  altruistic  reasons. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  these  are  our  careers.  Investigators 
have  self-interests  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
Problems  arise  when  their  self-interests  conflict  with  their 
obligations  as  investigators  and  as  persons  of  trust  in  their 
relationships  with  their  subjects.” 

The  best  investigators,  Lowy  said,  are  willing  to  suspend 
their  own  interests  in  the  interest  of  good  science  and  the  well- 
being of  their  subjects.  Those  who  want  to  avoid  conflict  between 
their  ambitions  and  their  investigations  ensure  their  research 
meets  a number  of  ethical  criteria.  Research  is  ethical  when,  among 
other  factors,  the  methods  are  scientifically  valid,  the  work 
benefits  society,  human  subjects  are  fully  informed  and  have  con- 
sented to  participate  in  the  study  and  the  investigation  is  honest. 


Gender  Politics 


T 


^HE  SYSTEMATIC  EXCLUSION  OF  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 
from  most  medical  and  pharmacological  research  has 
detrimentally  affected  women’s  health  care,  says  a 
U of  T researcher. 

Professor  Donna  Stewart  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  told 
a May  6 workshop  at  U of  T on  ethics  that  women’s  health  needs 
have  been  routinely  ignored  in  clinical  studies  and  trials  and,  as 
a result,  they  are  not  being  treated  properly. 

An  example,  she  noted,  can  be  seen  in  women’s  treatment  for 
cardiovascular  disease,  a leading  killer  of  both  sexes.  Stewart,  who 
is  also  co-director  of  the  women’s  mental  health  program  at  St. 


Michael’s  Hospital,  said  diagnostic  and  treatment  research  has 
been  carried  out  largely  on  men.  Partly  as  a result  of  this,  men 
who  complain  of  chest  pains  are  seven  times  more  likely  to  be 
examined  for  cardiovascular  problems  than  women,  whose 
symptoms  are  often  ascribed  to  “emotional  causes.” 

This  lack  of  detection  allows  the  disease  to  progress  further 
in  women;  they  are  more  likely  to  die  from  their  first  case  of 
cardiovascular  failure  and  during  corrective  surgery.  Meanwhile 
the  effect  of  ASA  and  anti-anginal  drugs  on  women,  proven  ben- 
eficial to  men,  is  unknown  because  the  treatments  have  been  test- 
ed on  male  subjects  only. 

Drug  testing  is  another  area  of  grave  concern  for  women, 
Stewart  said.  Very  few  prescription  and  over-the-counter  med- 
ications have  been  tested  on  female  human  subjects,  including 


fertility  drugs.  Yet  women  continue  to  take  the  drugs  “with  no 
specific  data  to  support  their  safety  or  efficacy  and  no  consid- 
eration of  possible  differences  in  dose  requirements.” 

Men  and  women  do  react  differently  to  drugs,  she  said. 
Women,  for  example,  digest  certain  substances  such  as  alcohol 
more  slowly  than  men.  It  is  also  suspected  that  changes  in 
women’s  bodies  during  their  menstrual  cycle  can  affect  the  way 
drugs  are  metabolized. 

Researchers,  Stewart  said,  need  to  conduct  specific  studies  on 
women  that  consider,  among  other  factors,  percentage  of  body 
fat,  differences  in  body  and  muscle  mass,  the  effects  of  contra- 
ceptives and  the  menstrual  cycle  and  behavioural  and  lifestyle 
differences. 

Suzanne  Soto 
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Human  Experimentation 


ut  when  human  subjects  are  involved,  it  is  truly  frightening 


Guiding  Good 
Medicine 


T 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  HAS  ADOPTED  A SET  OF 
guidelines  for  ethical  standards  in  research.  The  doc- 
ument provides  the  faculty  with  its  first  formal  pro- 
cedure for  investigating  cases  of  alleged  misconduct. 

Medical  researchers  are  engaged  in  studies  that  can  have  a pro- 
found effect  on  the  health  of  the  public,  says  the  document. 
“Every  investigator  has  a duty  to  ensure  objective  and  accurate 
reporting  of  research  data  and  verification  of  research  find- 
ings,” it  asserts.  “To  assure  the  credibility  and  integrity  of  our 
research  community  and  retain  public  trust  we  must  insist  on 
nothing  less.” 

Violations  of  such  principles  have  led  granting  agencies  such 
as  the  US  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  demand  university 
researchers  be  guided  by  institutional  policies  on  ethics.  In 
1991  U of  T approved  a policy  on  ethical  conduct  in  research 
and  invited  the  various  divisions  to  formulate  local  guidelines. 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine’s  are  the  first  to  be  approved.  The  doc- 
ument was  developed  by  a committee  headed  by  Professor 
Fred  Lowy,  director  of  the  Centre  for  Bioethics,  and  is  entided 
Framework  for  Ethical  Conduct  of  Research  8c  Guidelines  to 
Address  Research  Misconduct. 

The  document  will  not  change  the  way  researchers  conduct 
their  work.  “It  may  make  them  more  diligent,  more  conscious 
of  their  record  keeping,”  said  Professor  Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean 


(research)  of  the  faculty.  “We  are  dealing  with  honesty  in  con- 
ducting research.  This  document  aims  to  prevent  investigators 
from  selecting  results  that  support  their  own  view  and 
hypothesis.” 


It  is  important 

TO  DISTINGUISH 
MISCONDUCT 
FROM  HONEST  ERROR 
AND  THE  AMBIGUITIES 
OF  INTERPRETATION 


He  stressed  that  acts  of  misconduct  are  rare.  The  guidelines 
say  the  extent  of  scientific  misconduct  is  not  known  — “the  few 
instances  of  proven  fraud  may  or  may  not  represent  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.”  In  any  event  creativity  and  innovation  must  not  be 
stifled  by  any  policy,  it  says.  “It  is  important  to  distinguish 
misconduct  from  honest  error  and  from  the  ambiguities  of 
interpretation  that  are  inherent  in  the  scientific  process.” 


Everyone  involved  in  research  — students,  trainees  and  sup- 
port staff — must  be  familiar  with  the  norms  of  good  science 
and  act  accordingly,  the  document  says.  Principal  investigators 
or  supervisors  must  establish  expectations  and  processes  that  pro- 
mote honesty.  For  example,  they  must  ensure  that  new  data  is 
recorded  and  available  to  all  scientific  members  of  the  research 
team  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  found. 

Scientific  misconduct  is  defined  as: 

• fraud  (fabrication  and  other  falsification  of  data) 

• plagiarism  (use  by  one  person  of  another  person’s  work  with- 
out permission  or  due  acknowledgement;  the  use  of  one’s  own 
work  without  acknowledgement  is  also  plagiarism) 

• breach  of  confidentiality  (use  by  one  person  of  confidential  in- 
formation, supplied  by  another,  in  an  unauthorized  manner  and 
not  in  accordance  with  scholarly  practice) 

• misleading  publication  (misrepresenting  authorship  or  pub- 
lishing data  for  the  second  time  without  referring  to  the  first). 

If  misconduct  is  suspected  the  first  step  will  be  an  inquiry  to 
determine  if  an  investigation  is  warranted.  The  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  is  to  separate  allegations  that  require  further  examina- 
tion from  frivolous,  unjustified  or  clearly  mistaken  allegations, 
the  document  says.  The  next  stage  is  the  investigation  that  de- 
termines if  misconduct  has  been  committed.  There  are  19 
steps,  formulated  to  make  the  process  as  fair  as  possible,  said  Yip. 

If  the  investigation  clears  the  accused,  the  dean  must  ensure 
that  a letter  confirming  the  full  exoneration  is  sent  to  the  ac- 
cused and  anyone  who  knows  of  the  accusation.  If  misconduct 
has  occurred,  the  nature  of  the  disciplinary  action  will  follow  the 
established  policy  of  the  faculty,  University  or  hospital.  Appeals 
will  be  handled  by  the  provost’s  office. 


Courting  Industry 


T 


I 'There  is  an  ever-present  danger  of  conflicts  of 
interest  in  studies  supported  by  manufacturers  of  phar- 
maceuticals and  medical  devices,  warns  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine’s  new  guidelines  for  ethical  conduct  of  research. 

“Clinical  researchers  must  not  permit  their  clinical  practices 
to  be  swayed  by  such  support  and  they  must  be  free  to  think  in- 
dependently, to  conduct  research  freely  and  to  publish  negative 
as  well  as  positive  results  promptly.  When  such  freedom  is  not 
assured,  accepting  financial  support  from  interested  commer- 
cial parties  threatens  the  ethical  standards  of  the  faculty  and  its 
teaching  hospitals.” 

The  ominous-sounding  passage  does  not  reflect  the  rela- 
tionship between  industry  and  academic  researchers.  In  inter- 
views, representatives  for  both  said  there  are  few  conflicts  be- 
tween profit-driven  industry  and  publications-driven  universities. 
Researchers  regularly  court  pharmaceutical  companies  for  help 


in  developing  drugs  or  devices  and  industry  funding  of  medi- 
cal research  has  increased  — in  large  part  due  to  the  industry’s 
commitment  to  government  in  1987  to  increase  R&D  funding 
in  return  for  passage  of  a drug  patent  bill. 

In  1992-93  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s 
research  funding  — almost  $18.5  million  — was  supplied  by 
industry.  That  is  a 300  percent  increase  over  a five-year 
period,  according  to  Professor  Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean  of  research 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

“We  all  want  to  produce  things  that  benefit  mankind,”  said 
John  Pye,  director  of  public  affairs  with  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Canada.  “I  think  they  [industry 
and  academe]  are  complimentary.  The  relationship  has  come 
a long  way;  the  two  solitudes  are  moving  together  now.” 

The  assumption  that  industry  does  not  want  to  publish  any- 
thing and  universities  want  to  publish  everything  does  not  hold 
water,  said  Najib  Babul,  a director  of  clinical  research  with  the 
pharmaceutical  company  Purdue  Frederick.  Almost  all  the 
work  that  researchers  do  is  published,  whether  the  studies  are 


industry-  or  university-sponsored.  And  in  neither  case  do  re- 
searchers want  to  publish  studies  that  have  not  been  complet- 
ed, he  pointed  out.  In  any  event  the  final  decision  to  print  or 
not  rests  with  the  scientific  journals.  It  is  a source  of  irritation 
to  both  industry  and  university  researchers  that  the  journals  are 
not  always  interested  in  publishing  studies  with  negative  or  “no- 
news” results,  Babul  said. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine’s  ethics  guidelines  say  the  rela- 
tionship between  academic  investigators  and  industry  is  one  of 
three  areas  of  particular  challenge.  The  other  two  are  human  ex- 
perimentation and  media  contacts.  In  the  latter  case  researchers 
should  not  release  results  to  the  press  before  peer  review  has  taken 
place  and  they  must  interpret  results  cautiously  so  they  do  not 
raise  false  hopes.  Proper  credit  must  also  be  given  to  colleagues. 
The  document  says  the  problem  of  relaying  information  to  the 
news  media  “is  compounded  by  interviewers  and  reporters  not 
allowing  investigators  to  review  material  before  it  is  published 
or  goes  on  the  air.” 

Karina  Dahlin 
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DR.  RICK  LINDAL 

Registered  Psychologist 

13  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 
GENERAL  PRACTISE  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  COUPLES. 

ALSO  SPECIALIZING  IN  ISSUES 
RELATING  TO  JOB  STRESS,  CHRONIC 
ILLNESS.  BEREAVEMENT,  SEXUAL 
IDENTITY  AND  SEXUAL  ABUSE. 

Two  Office  Locations: 

2 CARLTON  ST..  SUITE  1405. 
TORONTO.  ONTARIO,  M5B  U3 
(416)  595-0958 

115  NORFOLK  ST. 

GUELPH.  ONTARIO,  N1H  4J3 
1-800-567-0958 

N.B.  Fees  are  often  covered  by  workplace 
benefits  or  health  insurance  policies 


PARKING  FOR 
CONVOCATION 


Parking  on  the  front  campus  around  King's  College 
Circle  will  be  restricted  during  Convocation 
(Monday,  June  6,  1 994  to  Monday,  June  20,  1 994 
inclusive).  Holders  of  regular  University  of  Toronto 
unreserved  parking  permits  are  requested  to  park 
in  other  University  lots  during  this  time.  For  more 
information,  please  telephone  Parking  Services, 


978-2336  and  978-1476. 


^ UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


HOLIDAY  SCHEDULE 
1994-95 


The  holiday  schedule  for  July  1 , 1 994  - June  30, 1 995  is  as 
follows: 


1 Canada  Day 
■ Civic  Holiday 
1 Labour  Day 

• Thanksgiving  Day 

• Social  Contract  Day 

• Christmas/New  Year 

• Good  Friday 

• Victoria  Day 

» Social  Contract  Day 


Friday,  July  1, 1994 
Monday,  August  1, 1994 
Monday,  September  5, 1994 
Monday,  October  10, 1994 
Friday,  December  23, 1994 
Monday,  December  26, 1994  to 
Friday,  December  30, 1994  inclusive 
Friday,  April  14, 1995 
Monday,  May  22, 1995 
Friday,  June  30, 1995 


It  should  be  noted  that  summer  hours  begin  on  July  1 and  end  at 
Labour  Day  annually. 

To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  academic  calendars,  Monday, 

July  3, 1995  will  be  designated  as  the  Canada  Day  holiday 
which  falls  on  a Saturday. 


This  announcement  is  not  intended  to  establish  service  or 
operating  schedules  in  such  divisions  as  the  Central  Library, 
UTCC,  or  Facilities  and  Services,  where  announcements  will  be 
made  separately.  In  other  areas,  certain  staff  may  be  required  to 
maintain  essential  services  or  to  provide  service  to  the  public. 
Staff  required  to  work  during  holiday  periods  should  be  granted 
compensating  time  off  at  a later  date. 


Supervisors  and  administrators  are  requested  to  schedule  holiday 
staffing  arrangements,  where  required,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
and  are  encouraged  to  consult  their  personnel  officer  in  Human 
Resources  offices  at  215  Huron  Street  or  in  decentralized 
personnel  offices  for  advice.  Any  questions  about  the  alternative 
arrangements  that  should  be  made  for  non-unionized  administra- 
tive staff  who  are  required  to  work  on  a scheduled  holiday  should 
be  directed  to  the  personnel  officer  assigned  to  your  area. 
Questions  regarding  the  application  of  the  collective  agreements 
for  unionized  staff  should  be  directed  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Department  of  Human  Resources  at  978-6043. 


rfi  The  Faculty  Club 

ECO  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

41  Wilcocks  Street  Telephone:  978-6325  Fax:971-2062 

lARBOfll  1 

SUMMER  HOURS  1994 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 

May,  June,  July  12:00  noon  - 2:30  p.m. 
The  main  dining  room  offers  an  interesting 
and  varied  menu  with  daily  specials. 
Reservations  are  recommended.  The  main 
dining  room  will  close  for  lunch  on 
Friday,  July  29th  at  2:00  p. 
will  reopen  for  lunch  on 
Tuesday,  September  6th, 

1994. 


UPPER  DINING  ROOM 

April,  May,  June 
12:00-2:30  p.m. 

The  Upper  Dining  Room  offers 
hot  and  cold  sandwiches,  salads,  daily 
specials  and  you  may  also  order  from  the  Main 
Dining  Room  menu.  The  Upper  Dining  Room 
will  close  on  Wednesday,  June  29th  and  will 
reopen  on  Tuesday,  September  6th,  1994. 


MAIN  BAR  & LOUNGE 

May  & June  1 2:00  noon  - 7:00  p.m. 

July  1 2:00  noon  - 3:00  p.m. 

August  Closed 

September  6th  1 2:00  noon  - 7:00  p.m. 

DINNER  SERVICE 

Open  for  groups  of  1 0 or 
more  from  Monday, 
September  1 2th. 
(Reservation  necessary, 
24  hours  in  advance) 


PUB 

Pub  & Patio 

May  - June  1 2:00  noon  - 1 0:30  p.m. 
July -August  12:00  noon  - 7:00  p.m. 
Food  Service 

May -June  1 2:00  noon  - 7:30  p.m. 

July  - August  1 2:00  noon  - 2:30  p.m. 

Sandwiches  & snacks  available  until  closing. 


PATIO 

The  patio  will  be  open,  weather  permitting,  from 
May  9th  (self-service  from  pub  only).  Table  ser- 
vice on  the  patio  will  commence  June  6th,  and 
the  outside  B.B.Q.  will  be  open  from  July  4th, 
from  noon  - 2:00  p.m.  through  to  Friday,  August 
26th  1994. 


OFFICIAL  PATIO  OPENING 

Friday,  June  3rd,  1994  from  4:30  p.m.  to 
7:00  p.m.  Complimentary  hot  dogs  & ham- 
burgers will  be  available,  MEMBERS  ONLY 
PLEASE. 


Teaching  This  Fall? 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  course  materials 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore! 

Fall  textbooks  can  be  ordered  by  mail,  fax,  or  email: 

St.  George:  fax  (416)  978-7242 
email:  books  @gpu.utcc.utoronto.ca 
Erindale:  fax  (905)  828-5244 
Scarborough:fax  (416)  287-7039 

Do  you  have  coursenotes,  extra  articles,  or  an  out-of-print 

/ 

book  you  would  also  like  your  students  to  use? 

Contact  our  Custom  Publishing  Service! 

Phone  (416)  978-7927,  or  fax  (416)  978-7242 
email  porter@gpu.utcc.utoronto.ca 

U of  T Bookstore,  214  College  St.  University  off  Toronto 
Toronto,  ON,  M5T  3A1  bookstores 
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Bits  & Pieces 

A regular  sampling  of  collected  and  received  wisdom 


Old  Eunuchs,  New  Realities 


U ofT  is  a wealth  of  ideas,  debates  and  discussions. 
Every  day  offers  another  public  lecture,  symposium 
or  conference  that  many  would  attend  if  only  they 
had  the  time.  In  an  effort  to  provide  better  cover- 
age of  these  events,  The  Bulletin  is  introducing  a 
new  feature  — Bits  & Pieces.  Under  this  heading 
we  will  regularly  print  excerpts  of speeches  that  are 
given  on  campus  or  in  other  settings  involving  the 
campus  community.  Contributions  are  welcome. 
Please  send  material  to  Karina  Dahlin  (978- 
8023)  or  Ailsa  Ferguson  (978-6981)  at  21  King’s 
College  Circle. 


Where  (not)  to  find 

FAITHFUL  STAFF 

Professor  Kirk  Grayson  of  the  Royal  Inscriptions 
of  Mesopotamia  project  spoke  April  13  on 
Eunuchs  in  Power,  Their  Role  in  the  Assyrian 
Bureaucracy. 

Why  have  eunuchs  at  all?  What  was  the 
advantage?  Perhaps  the  best  answer  was 
given  by  Cyrus  the  Younger  as  reported  by 
Xenophon: 

“He  [Cyrus]  looked  around  to  see  who  were 
the  most  faithful  men  that  he  could  have 
around  him  at  such  times;  and  he  held  that  no 
man  was  ever  faithful  who  loved  anyone  else 
better  than  the  one  who  needed  his  protection. 
Those,  therefore,  who  had  children  or  conge- 
nial wives  or  sweethearts,  such  he  believed 
were  by  nature  constrained  to  love  them  best. 
But  as  he  observed  that  eunuchs  were  not  sus- 
ceptible to  any  such  affections,  he  thought  that 
they  would  esteem  most  highly  those  who  were 
in  the  best  position  to  make  them  rich  and 
stand  by  them,  if  ever  they  were  wronged,  and 
to  place  them  in  offices  of  honour.” 

In  other  words,  eunuchs  were  believed  to 
have  had  only  one  loyalty,  and  that  was  to 
their  master.  But  often  this  was  not  the  case  in 
practice.  It  seems  to  have  been  ignored  in  mod- 
ern scholarship  that  there  is  evidence  that  eu- 
nuchs were  loyal  to  each  other....  Court  eunuchs 
in  the  later  Roman  Empire,  who  were  known 
to  have  worked  together  as  a group,  some- 
times ganged  up  against  the  emperor  to  gain 
their  will. 


Free  us  from 

OUTRAGEOUS 

FOOLISHNESS 

Professor  jack  Granat stein  ofYork  University  was 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  May  7 meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Academic  Freedom  & Scholarship. 

Just  as  worrying  [as  a previously  cited  case] 
was  the  comment  of  Professor  Emeritus 
Thelma  McCormack,  a well-known  sociologist 
and  a longtime  colleague  for  whom  I have  al- 
ways had  genuine  respect.  At  a University  of 
Toronto  forum  on  academic  freedom  and  po- 
litical correctness  on  April  12,  McCormack 


said  that  “the  people  demanding  academic 
freedom  these  days  and  using  the  traditional  ar- 
guments about  freedom  of  expression  are  not 
expressing  radical  ideas  at  all.  They  are  de- 
manding more  of  what  they  already  have: 
access  to  audiences  that  are  already  racist, 
homophobic  and  sexist.  Small  SSHRC  grants 
go  to  feminists;  big  ones  to  sexists.”  That  com- 
ment, reported  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
Bulletin,  is  a disgrace,  one  presented  without  a 
shred  of  evidence  and  one  that  smears  virtual- 
ly every  academic  in  Canada  who  holds  a 
SSHRC  grant,  believes  in  academic  freedom 
and  who  does  not  meet  McCormack’s  defini- 
tion of  a feminist. 

We  academics,  we  scholars,  are  in  trouble  in 
this  country  when  hitherto  reputable  academics 
utter  such  outrageous  foolishness.  Evidently, 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  putting  ideological 
and  gender  questions  ahead  of  the  traditions  of 
the  academy  on  which  scholars  have  been  raised 
and  for  which  scholars  have  fought.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  governments  in  Canada  feel  certain 
they  can  impose  their  will  on  the  universities? 


Death  Talk  and 
Death  Song 

"Death  Talk ” in  Canada:  The  Sue  Rodriguez 
Case  was  the  subject  of  the  Philippa  Harris 
lecture  delivered  on  March  25  by  Margaret 
Somerville,  director  of  the  McGill  Centre  for 
Medicine,  Ethics  & Law. 

When  we  disagree  [about  euthanasia],  it 
is  important  to  delve  below  the  level 
of  our  disagreement  and  to  try  to  find  a deep- 
er consensus.  To  start  from  consensus  and 
move  to  disagreement  has  a different  effect 
than  starting  from  disagreement.  The  two 
poles  of  the  euthanasia  argument  are  clear: 
pro-choice  — no  interventions,  including  in- 
fliction of  death,  aimed  at  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating suffering,  should  be  prohibited;  pro- 
life — all  interventions  that  could  or  would 
shorten  life  should  be  prohibited.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  belong  to  the  middle  of  this 
debate  and  to  draw  a line  somewhere  in  the  grey 
zone  between  the  poles  and  to  argue  that  some 
actions  that  shorten  or  fail  to  prolong  life  are 
prohibited  and  others,  even  those  with  the 
same  outcome  as  a prohibited  action,  are  al- 
lowed. Where  we  should  agree  is  that  none  of 
us  is  pro-suffering  and  none  of  us  is  anti-death 
when  “its  time  has  come.”  Where  we  disagree 
is  the  means  that  may  be  used  to  reduce 


suffering  or  to  cause  or  to  allow  death  to 
occur.... 

Euthanasia  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant mirrors  of  ourselves,  our  society  and  our 
relationships,  both  as  intimates  and  strangers, 
and  we  need  to  take  great  care  in  fashioning  the 
lyrics  of  the  songs  that  we  sing  about  it. 


The  answer  is: 

WE  DO  NOT  KNOW 

The  Polestar  Project:  Can  We  Plan  a More 
Sustainable  Future?  was  the  subject  of  a lecture 
by  RW.  Shaw  of  the  Stockholm  Environment 
Institute  April  8,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies. 

Many  analysts  believe  that  social  and  in- 
stitutional regulators  such  as  the  price 
mechanism  of  the  free  market  will  control 
demand  and  supply,  stimulating  resource 
conservation  and  substitution,  clever  techno- 
logical innovation  and  lifestyle  adjustments  as 
and  when  required.  Others  believe  that  at  best 
such  mechanisms  will  only  cater  more  and 
more  selectively  to  the  wealthy,  leaving  the 
poor  even  poorer.  And  at  worst  the  lead  times 
needed  to  produce  technological  innovation 
and  to  overcome  cultural  and  religious  con- 
servatism towards  lifestyle  changes  will  be  too 
long  to  relieve  pressure  on  resources  and  avoid 
much  irreversible  depletion. 

At  present  the  arguments  of  neither  side 
are  wholly  satisfactory.  We  do  not  really  know 
whether  the  extrapolation  of  these  consump- 
tion and  population  trends  provides  a likely  pic- 
ture of  the  future  because  we  do  not  know 
how  effective  technology  and  societal  adjust- 
ments might  be  in  changing  the  picture. 


DO  WE  UNDERSTAND 
THE  NEW  REALITY? 

Victor  Pathe,  former  Ontario  deputy  minister  of 
labour-management  services,  delivered  the  12th 
Larry  Sefton  Memorial  Lecture  at  Woodsworth 
College  on  March  23.  He  spoke  on  labour- 
managment  relations,  past  and  future. 

We  have  moved  from  a producer-driven 
economy  to  one  that  is  consumer-driv- 
en. If  we  cannot  supply  customers  with  what  they 
want,  there  are  many  companies  in  many  coun- 
tries that  will  supply  them  with  exactly  what 
they  want  — in  the  size,  type,  volume  and  colour 


Comfort  for  the  disaffected  secular 

On  April  11,  Professor  Vivian  Rakoff of the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  spoke  at  the  School  of Graduate 
Studies-Massey  College  symposium.  The  theme  of  the  symposium  was  Reconstituting  Social  Meaning 
in  the  1 990s. 

In  addition  to  sharing  characteristics  with  other  psychotherapies,  psychoanalysis  is  also  with- 
in another  ancient  tradition:  that  of  wisdom  literature.  Books  were  written  to  give  comfort 
and  guidance  in  the  domain  of  what  used  to  be  philosophy,  or  wisdom  literature.  These  writ- 
ings didn’t  aim  at  curing  illness  or  removing  life  stresses  but  gave  guidance  in  how  one  might 
adjust  to  the  inescapable  traumata  of  existence:  Boethius’  Comforts  of  Philosophy,  Thomas  a 
Kempis’  Imitation  of  Christ,  the  writings  of  the  stoics,  the  ethics  of  the  fathers.  Indeed, 
Professor  Maurice  Dongier  has  suggested  that  psychoanalysis  should  not  be  seen  as  a thera- 
peutic agent  but  as  a modern  equivalent  of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

If  one  dares  say  anything  about  the  future,  I would  guess  at  something  like  this:  psycho- 
analysis and  the  various  psychotherapies  will  probably  survive,  and  should  survive,  because  they 
are  part  of  a perennial,  valuable  tradition  of  giving  comfort;  they  share  a proven  power 
to  affect  therapeutic  change  in  some  forms  of  suffering;  and  they  have  become  the  vehicle  for 
delivering  life-accommodating  wisdom  to  the  disaffected  secular.  And  since  wisdom  gener- 
ally comes  from  the  wise,  it  will  probably  be  best  that  the  wisdom  dispensers  be  better 
rather  than  less  educated,  and  that  natural  talent  be  supported  by  science. 


that  they  desire,  and  at  competitive  prices. 

If  you  don’t  believe  things  have  changed, 
consider  the  following: 

Traditional  production  facilities  with  narrow, 
simple  jobs  can  be  established  in  almost  any 
country,  including  the  third  world,  where  tire 
work  can  be  done  for  a fraction  of  what  we  pay 
for  these  sorts  of  jobs. 

In  many  respects  we  are  in  a world  without 
walls.  No  country  now  seems  to  have  the  abil- 
ity to  control  its  own  economy.  Thirty  years  ago 
governments  could  stimulate  their  economies 
and  the  results  would  be  an  increased  level  of 
economic  activity.  Now  economic  stimulus 
may  do  more  for  the  sales  of  imports  — TVs, 
stereos  etc  — than  sales  of  home-made  products. 

Another  reality,  with  floating  exchange  rates, 
is  that  stimulative  government  borrowing  may 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  pushing  up  the 
value  of  the  currency,  making  our  products 
less  competitive  abroad. 

I wonder  if  we  as  a society  even  understand 
the  challenge  of  the  new  competition?  If  we 
understand  the  challenge,  do  we  believe  it  is  a 
significant  and  lasting  reality? 


A DOSE  OF  REALITY 
FOR  TRADE  UNIONS 

Carla  Lipsig-Mumme,  director  ofYork 
University’s  Centre  for  Research  on  Work  & 
Society,  was  the  March  29  speaker  at  a bag 
lunch  discussion  organized  by  the  Centre  for 
Industrial  Relations. 


Two  issues  face  organized  labour:  first, 
how  can  unions  escape  the  dilemma  of 
marginality  versus  incorporation  when  they 
throw  themselves  into  fight-back  and  militant 
collective  bargaining  and  often  find  themselves 
sidelined  from  the  real  corridors  of  economic 
power  — the  very  places  where  decisions  are 
made  about  job  creation  and  the  quality  of 
work,  about  which  country  or  plant  will  get  the 
production  orders  and  what  level  of  technolo- 
gy, safety  and  autonomy  workers  will  have  ac- 
cess to?  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  North 
America,  when  unions  choose  to  “opt  in”  and 
work  systematically  with  management  in  some 
range  of  aspects  of  running  the  company,  their 
capacity  to  set  the  agenda  or  even  influence  it, 
becomes  seriously  compromised  in  ways  that 
have  been  avoided  elsewhere. 

Second,  as  the  transnational  corporation  ex- 
pands as  the  typical  form  of  international  cap- 
ital operation,  nation  states  are  weakened  in 
their  ability  to  influence  how  corporations  op- 
erate, what  standards  they  must  observe,  and 
ultimately,  what  threshold  conditions  of  life  and 
work  the  state  can  preserve  for  its  citizens  — 
what  level  of  unemployment,  job  security  and 
community  impoverishment  a society  is  pre- 
pared to  accept. 

These  two  questions  come  together:  how 
can  unions,  in  an  era  of  dissolution  of  national 
parameters  of  decision  making,  articulate  strat- 
egy and  choose  the  arena  of  action  that  will  allow 
them  to  defend  and  advance  the  interests  of 
their  members  and  of  social  justice  generally? 
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MIKE  CONSTABLE 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available. 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Sabbatical  leave.  Fully  furnished  house 
ideal  for  visiting  professor/family  available 
from  June  1994 — July  1995.  Two-storey, 
3-bedroom;  quiet  street;  modern  kitchen,  six 
appliances;  French  doors  to  dining-room; 
fenced  yard;  garden;  large  deck;  garage; 
steps  from  bus,  subway  and  GO  train;  close 
to  schools  and  shopping;  two  blocks  from 
lake  at  Royal  York  and  Lakeshore. 
$1 ,200/month  + utilities.  Call  978-1910  or 
480-4818  (days);  503-8318  (evenings). 

Executive  condo  for  rent.  1 -bedroom,  fur- 
nished. Excellent  location  to  University  (5- 
minute  walk),  Bay  & St.  Joseph. 
Recreational  facilities:  gym,  sauna,  pool, 
whirlpool,  table  tennis.  Parking  available. 
Very  reasonable.  Contact  Margaret,  day: 
591-5547;  evening;  848-0635. 

West  Annex.  15  minutes  walk  U of  T. 
Subway  3 minutes.  August  1/September 
1 , 1 994  to  July  31 , 1 995.  Close  to  schools, 
stores,  parks.  Victorian  townhouse,  fur- 
nished and  equipped.  Open-plan  dining/liv- 
ing area,  fireplace,  two  bedrooms,  two  stud- 
ies, two  bathrooms,  garden,  deck,  private 
parking.  $1,425  + utilities.  Phone:  588- 
3388. 

St.  George  north  of  Bloor.  Spacious,  fur- 
nished, one-bedroom  apartment  with  large 
balcony  and  indoor  parking.  Ideal  for  sin- 
gle adult  or  couple.  Non-smokers  only,  ref- 
erences. $850.  Available  from  August  1. 
921-3363  evenings. 

Elegantly  renovated,  furnished  home  in 

west  Annex,  perfect  for  visiting  professor. 
Two  bedrooms,  office,  finished  basement, 
central  air,  garden,  parking,  walk  to 
University.  Available  September-December 
1994.  No  smoking,  pets  or  small  children. 
Reasonable  terms  negotiable  for  excellent 
tenant,  including  possible  rental  of  vehi- 
cle. 535-2195. 

Admiral  Road.  Furnished,  spacious,  1 plus 
bedroom,  lower-level  apartment.  Own  en- 
trance, fireplace,  dining  area,  quiet,  close  to 
U of  T,  parking  available,  4 appliances. 
$835/month  inclusive.  July  1.  822-4015 
days. 

Furnished  2-bedroom  apartment  in  quiet 
building.  Available  approximately  July  15, 
1994  to  July  15,  1995.  TTC  at  door. 
Beautiful  view  of  lake.  No  more  than  2 ten- 
ants allowed.  No  pets.  Non-smokers. 
$750/month.  (416)  255-4773. 

Studio?  Apartment?  Office?  All  of  the 

above!  Perfect  space  for  off-campus  of- 
fice. One  minute  to  Robarts  Library! 
Complete  with  kitchen  & bath.  Live  in  or  out. 
References  required.  $500/month  all  in- 
clusive. Available  June  1 or  TBA.  Please 
call  971-6094. 

Huron-Sussex-Robarts  Library.  Steps  to 
campus.  Large  studio  apartment,  newly 
renovated  & decorated  Victorian  house  with 
fireplace,  large  private  deck.  Available  July 
1 or  TBA.  $775  monthly  including  all  utili- 
ties & cable  TV.  First  & last  months’  rent  & 
references  required.  Could  be  furnished  & 


fully  equipped  at  additional  cost.  Parking 
available.  Call  971  -6094  for  appointment  or 
leave  message. 

Summer  rental.  Large,  detached,  renovat- 
ed Victorian  house.  On  subway,  10  minutes 
U of  T.  4 bedrooms,  deck  with  view,  charm- 
ing garden,  spacious  kitchen.  Non-smokers; 
children  welcome.  Reduced  rent  in  ex- 
change for  housesitting.  June  30 — August 
20.  $1 ,000/month.  537-4967,  978-4008. 

Sabbatical  leave.  Charming  furnished 
Victorian  semi,  10  minutes  west  of  U of  T 
campus.  3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms  plus 
large  open  third-floor  office/family  room 
with  deck.  Perennial  garden,  sunny  kitchen. 
One-year  rental  from  August  1994. 
$1 ,400/month  + utilities.  (416)  533-1588. 

Short-term,  6 months.  Furnished  house;  2 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  den,  designer 
kitchen,  five  appliances,  parking.  Quiet  cul- 
de-sac,  ravine,  TTC,  close  downtown.  No 
pets,  non-smokers.  Available  October  (dates 
negotiable).  755-0540. 

Great  sabbatical  house,  fully  furnished, 
all  the  amenities,  ten-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus. September  1 , 1 994  for  nine  to  twelve 
months  (your  choice).  Four  bedrooms,  fam- 
ily room,  modern  kitchen  and  baths  (two), 
six  appliances,  living-  and  dining-rooms, 
piano,  lovely  fenced  garden,  two  decks, 
parking.  Terrific  neighbourhood  — quiet 
street,  lots  of  restaurants  nearby. 
$1 ,900/month  + utilities.  Phone  (41 6)  531  - 
5525  or  (905)  828-3962. 

Comfortable,  spacious,  elegantly  furnished 
condominium  penthouse.  Set  in  lovely 
grounds.  Opposite  Forest  Hill  Park.  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths  en  suite.  Balcony.  6 appli- 
ances. Pool.  Parking.  Super,  central  location. 
1 5 minutes  to  U of  T.  $1 ,475  inclusive.  One 
year.  787-8464. 

Sabbatical  rental.  2-bedroom  furnished 
home  in  prime  Riverdale  close  to  TTC,  park- 
ing, open-concept,  dining-room  overlook- 
ing yard  w/walk-out  to  patio,  air,  skylights, 
suit  couple  or  single.  September-June  or 
shorter  term  (flexible).  $1,375  + utilities. 
Joe,  (416)  778-5054. 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Beautifully  furnished  4- 
bedroom  detached  home.  Large  kitchen 
with  eating  area,  large  family  room,  two 
full  bathrooms,  study,  central  air.  Garden, 
garage,  steps  to  TTC.  Available  September 
1994.  $1,900  + partial  utilities.  783-2239. 

June  25  — September  5.  College/ 
Rusholme.  Large  2-bedroom  apartment  in 
private  house.  On  quiet  tree-lined  street. 
Piano,  fireplace,  fully  furnished,  all  appli- 
ances, enormous  backyard.  $900  per 
month.  534-1956. 

Oriole  Parkway  and  Eglinton.  Three-bed- 
room lower  duplex,  working  fireplace,  two 
baths,  leaded  windows,  hardwood  floors, 
dishwasher,  parking  and  laundry.  Available 
July  1, 1994.  $1,500  monthly.  (416)  449- 
4081. 

Forest  Hill/Bathurst.  Available  July  1.  Bright, 
cheerful,  three-bedroom  house;  basement, 
garage,  backyard.  $1,450.  783-5541. 


Summer  sublet  — Annex  — U of  T. 

Beautiful,  very  large,  dramatic  3-bedroom. 
Furnished,  fully  equipped,  large  garden, 
terrace,  fireplaces,  laundry,  parking,  etc.  2 
minutes  to  subway.  Available  June  27  to 
July  24.  $1,800  inclusive.  Call  924-2312. 

Sabbatical  rental.  August  1994  — June 
1995  flexible.  Willowdale.  4 bedrooms,  3 
bathrooms,  new  appliances,  wood  deck, 
huge  lot.  Furnished  or  unfurnished.  Close 
to  subway.  Cal!  Rob  or  Cheryl,  226-4148 
(home),  or  978-4642  (office). 

Cool  house— A/C  that  is!  Danforth/Logan, 

2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  complete  furnish- 
ings, 7 appliances,  parking,  garden.  July  and 
August.  $1 ,200/month  plus  hydro.  (416) 
469-1988. 

Annex.  Ground  floor  of  house,  furnished, 
equipped.  716  sq.  ft.  Bohemian  but  inter- 
esting. Suit  single  or  couple.  From  June 
27  — August  7,  negotiable.  Parking.  Yard. 
Walk  to  U of  T.  $200/week.  38  Howland  Ave. 
Call  Ron,  (416)  588-3865. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  two-bedroom 
bungalow  near  Bloor  and  Royal  York.  10 
minutes’  walk  to  Royal  York  subway  station 
or  5 minutes  by  bus  to  Old  Mill  subway 
station.  Central  air  conditioning.  Available 
August  1 or  slightly  earlier  for  11-12  months. 
Non-smokers,  no  pets.  $1 ,000  plus  utilities. 
978-5057  (day)  or  239-2651  (evening). 

Summer  rental.  July-September.  Riverdale. 
Two  fully  furnished  two-storey  flats  avail- 
able in  renovated  house  on  quiet  tree-lined 
street.  15  minutes  TTC  to  UT.  Air-condi- 
tioned. All  appliances,  TV,  spacious  bed- 
room & study  area,  living-room/dining- 
room and  decks.  Upper  has  two  bathrooms 
(Jacuzzi),  antique  pine  and  extra  sun-room 
($1 ,000+$1 00  utilities).  Lower  has  new 
shower  room  + yard  ($850+$1 00).  Garage 
& street  parking.  Non-smokers.  References. 
978-3902,778-5451. 

Detached,  furnished,  2-bedroom  bungalow 
for  short-term  rental:  June  17  to  September 
10, 1994.  Close  to  subway,  Cedarvale  Park 
& shopping.  Includes  laundry  facilities  & 
utilities.  $1,000  monthly.  658-3967. 

Yonge  & Eglinton.  July  & August.  2-bed- 
room, corner  unit.  Beautiful  south  expo- 
sure. Underground  parking,  utilities  in- 
cluded. Furnished.  In-building  convenience 
store.  $850/month.  Work:  (416)  393-1575. 
Home:  (416)  487-8721. 

Furnished  8-room  house  for  July/August. 
Near  park,  TTC,  University.  $1,200+.  978- 
S1 10,  538-7240. 

Professor  looking  for  “right”  person  to 

rent  apartment  during  sabbatical.  High  Park 
area,  furnished  one-bedroom  with  view. 
Close  to  subway.  Low  rent  in  return  for  se- 
curity deposit.  Available  September  1'until 
January  1 or  May  1. 978-5255. 

Annex  short-  or  long-term  apartment.  One- 
bedroom,  fully  equipped.  Immaculate,  quiet, 
smoke-  & pet-free,  5 appliances,  parking. 
Walk  to  U of  T.  $300  per  week,  available  July 
2.  Phone  (416)  967-6474. 


Fully  furnished  house,  June  27  to  October 
1, 3-bedroom  + study,  20  min.  to  University 
(Dovercourt/Dupont),  air  conditioning,  new 
kitchen,  2 bathrooms,  parking,  backyard. 
$1 ,000/month  + utilities,  extension  to  full 
year  (lower  price)  if  shared  with  owner. 
(416)  535-5356. 

Picture  a 5-bedroom,  fully  furnished  ex- 
ecutive home  with  an  in-ground  pool,  sauna, 
fireplaces,  security  system,  and  more.  Great 
location.  One-year  lease.  Please  call  Bonnie 
Newman  or  Glynis  Jerusalim,  Homelife 
Heritage,  (905)  764-7111. 


Accommodation 
Renta/. s Required 


Wanted:  Accommodation  for  summer. 

Sublet  or  housesit.  Central  location. 
Professional,  40-year-old  woman.  Working, 
mature,  honest,  reliable,  neat,  non-smoker. 
Have  sold  own  home.  Need  temporary 
abode.  Call  504-2451. 

Visiting  scientist  w/family  looking  for 
house  (sabbatical  preferred)  from 
September  1 . We  are  non-smoking  home- 
owners  with  housekeeping/pet  experience 
in  Toronto.  We  can  provide  excellent  care 
of  your  house.  References.  $1,000  max. 
(416)  787-5523,  (416)  978-0742. 

Rent  or  exchange?  September  1, 1994  to 
June  30, 1995.  Professional  family  of  four, 
looking  for  three  or  four  bedrooms,  prefer- 
ably with  space  suitable  for  office.  Rent  or 
exchange  for  our  large  4-bedroom,  water- 
front home  5 minutes  from  downtown 
Victoria.  (604)  382-9336. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Seeking  female  non-smoker  over  30  to 

share  lovely  home  with  woman  profes- 
sional and  her  daughter,  at  Spadina  and 
Eglinton.  3 baths,  garage,  TTC,  air  condi- 
tioning, laundry  and  landscaped  yard. 
$400/month.  (416)  487-3797. 


Accommodation 
Out  Oe  Town 


Vancouver  house  available  August  1994 
—August  1995.  Lovely,  3-bedroom,  char- 
acter, furnished  home  with  modern  appli- 
ances, garden,  convenient  to  transportation. 
$1 ,400/month  plus  utilities.  Contact  Prof.  R. 
Menkis.  E-mail:  menkis@unixg.ubc.ca.  Fax: 
(604)  822-4978.  Office:  (604)  822-5825. 

Sabbatical  rental.  September  1994  — 
August  1995.  Large,  furnished,  3-bedroom 
house.  Carlisle,  halfway  between  Guelph  & 
Hamilton,  45-minute  drive  to  U of  T.  Many 
extras.  Great  for  family.  Pets  OK. 
$1 ,200/month  plus  utilities.  Phone  (905) 
689-2963  (evenings). 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


London  House,  London  England. 

Spring/summer  accommodation  in 


University  of  Guelph’s  London  House. 
Rooms  or  flats,  full  housekeeping  privi- 
leges. Minimum  four  nights  — reasonable 
rates.  Smoke-free  environment.  Ideal  for 
academic/tourist  travellers.  Inquiries:  Ph. 
(519)  856-4412,  fax  (519)  856-4087. 

Brittany,  17C.  manoir.  Beautiful,  seclud- 
ed, 20  min.  beaches,  5 min.  town.  Main:  3- 
bedroms,  dining-room,  music  room,  2 bath- 
rooms. Wing:  self-contained  apartment. 
Photos  available.  Summer  $5, 000/month 
(two-week  minimum).  Also  sabbatical. 
(416)  694-9295. 

Porte  de  Paris.  For  rent,  nicely  renovated 
well-furnished  one-bedroom  apartment. 
Minutes  to  Levallois  subway  sation.  Ten 
minutes  to  Gare  St.  Lazare.  One  month 
minimum  stay.  FF  5,500.  Call  Quebec  City: 
Nemni  (418)  522-5477. 


Bed  8c  Breakfast 


Annex.  Award-winning  English  Corner. 
Immaculate,  smoke-  and  pet-free.  Full, 
healthy  breakfasts,  catering  to  dietary  re- 
strictions. Quiet  reading  areas.  Parking. 
$65  single,  $80  double.  (416)  967-6474. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Cottage  in  P.E.I.  for  rent.  Overlooking 
Northumberland  Strait,  miles  of  beautiful 
white,  sandy  beach.  Three  bedrooms, 
$475/week.  Available  July  and  first  week  in 
August.  Call  488-6370  or  736-5218. 

Summer  cabin,  Gloucester  Pool  (on  Trent- 
Severn  Waterway).  Cheap  since  no  elec- 
tricity, water  access,  boat  needed. 
Furnished,  sleeps  4,  tent  space,  wood, 
Coleman  stoves.  Dock,  canoe,  345  ft.  shore- 
line, spectacular  lot,  great  swimming,  fish- 
ing. Tel/fax  (416)  485-9032  or  (705)  756- 
2905. 

Ahmic  Lake  — private  3-bedroom  cottage 
on  secluded  bay,  100  acres  woods  and 
trails.  Fully  equipped,  dock,  raft,  boat,  canoe, 
BBQ.  Safe  for  kids,  good  swimming,  fish- 
ing, hiking,  wildlife.  No  smoking,  no  pets. 
Available  July  2-9,  9-16,  August  13-20. 
$550  per  week.  (905)  727-1113. 


Houses  8c 
Properties 
Tor  Saee 


20-minute  walk  from  U of  T.  Luxury  condo, 
Carlton  & Jarvis.  Several  professors  in  the 
building.  Northwest  corner  suite,  1,823 
sq.  feet.  Split  2-bedroom  design,  2 full 
baths,  separate  dining-room,  open  terrace. 
Very  large  rooms.  Excellent  security. 
Wonderful  amenities.  Asking  $292,000. 
Call  Janni  de  Savoye  Sams,  Re/Max 
Ultimate,  487-5131. 

Professors — walk  to  U of  T!  Prime  Annex. 
Total  reno!  $70,000  reduction!  Now 
$389,000.  Fabulous  4BR/4BA,  new  every- 
thing inside:  kitchen,  baths,  turn.,  c/air, 
windows  and  mechanics!  Original  charm  left 
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intact.  Basement  apartment,  2-car  park- 
ing. Must  be  sold!!  Call  Ruth  Halperin, 
Re/Max  Ultimate  Realty  Inc.  487-5131 
(24-hour  pager). 


Miscixlany 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff 
extended  health  care  benefits  provide 
excellent  coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical 
Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  Street, 
961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as 
Second  Language  Speakers  with  good 
language  skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over 
2,500  satisfied  graduates.  Now  in  its  8th 
year.  Gandy  Associates.  533-1933. 

Mount  'n  Seal.  Shrink-wrap  picture  fram- 
ing. Attractive  and  affordable.  Call  423- 
9975  for  locations. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  covers  psychological  services.  For 
a consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
535-9432,  140  Albany  Ave. 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university 
faculty  references.  Will  answer  all  queries 
and  send  information  about  retirement  or 
investment  properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or 
write  Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West, 
3200  Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 
V8P5G8. 

Stress,  depression,  relationship  prob- 
lems. Experienced  counselling  for  indi- 
viduals and  couples.  Excellent  coverage 
through  U of  T extended  health  benefits. 
Dr.  Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1 1 4 Maitland  Street  (near  Wellesley  and 
Jarvis).  972-6789. 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  naturally  effects  a 
relaxation  response.  Enjoy  a quiet  re- 
treat from  the  stress  of  daily  life.  The 
experience  will  rest  and  refresh  your 
body  and  mind.  Bloor/St.  George  location. 
By  appointment.  Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T. 
787-1070. 

Healing  Hands.  Hui  He,  Registered 
Massage  Therapist.  Experienced  in 
Swedish  massage,  Chinese  massage, 
Japanese  Shiatsu.  Specialized  in  treating 
chronic  pain  syndrome,  injury,  fatigue, 
stress  management.  Community 
Chiropractic  Centre,  93  Harbord  Street, 
Toronto  (near  Spadina).  961-2225. 

Shelves  bulging?  Donate  surplus  books 
now  to  University  College  Book  Sale 
(October15, 17, 18, 19).  Proceeds  sup- 
port the  College  library.  For  pick-up  in 
Metro  Toronto,  phone  978-2968  or  fax 
978-3802. 

Research-Library  Assistant  required. 

Part-time.  Must  be  experienced  re- 
searcher. Some  background  in  library 
work  would  be  an  asset.  Fax  resume  to 
Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  971-2160. 

MicroVAX  for  sale:  11  mb  RAM,  500 
mb  HD,  19"  mono  console,  TKQ50 
streaming  tape,  9-track  (1600/6250)  tape 
drive;  all  fully  rack  mounted.  VMS, 
Fortran.  $1,500,  best  offer.  Also:  Token 
Ring  cards  ($50),  MSAUs  ($200).  Phone 
Geography  dept:  1450  or  6047.  E-mail: 
dan  or  schulte@geog.utoronto.ca. 


Lectures 


Foreigners  in  Byzantium. 

Monday,  May  30 

Prof.  Helene  Ahrweiler,  University  of 
Sorbonne.  Student  Common  Room, 
Pontifical  Institute  ofMediaeval  Studies. 
4:10  p.m.  Institute  for  Balkan  Studies,  PIMS 

Arthritis  and  Exercise: 

State  of  the  Art. 

Friday,  June  3 

Prof.  Marian  Minor,  University  of 
Missouri.  Basement  lecture  theatre, 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  500 
Sherbourne  St.  3:30  to  5 p.m. 

Shaw  and  the  Morrises: 

The  Candida  Connection. 

Tuesday,  June  7 

Ronald  Bryden,  former  director,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama.  Museum  for 
Textiles,  55  Centre  Ave.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$6,  students  $2.  The  William  Morris  Society 
of  Canada 

Biomedical  Engineering  as  a 
Driving  Force  in  Reduction  of 
Health  Care  Costs. 

Tuesday,  June  14 
Dr.  W.A.  Tacker,  Jr.,  Purdue  University, 
Edward  Llewellyn-Thomas  lecture.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  2 p.m. 
Biomedical  Engineering 


Seminars 


Linker  Insertion  Mutagenesis 
of  the  Voltage-Gated 
Sodium  Channel. 

Monday,  June  6 

Terry  Hebert,  Molecular  8c  Medical 
Genetics.  4279  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Molecular  & Medical  Genetics 

MR  Spectroscopic  Studies  of 
Heart  and  Brain  Protection 
during  Surgery  Requiring 
Cardiopulmonary  Bypass. 

Fridays  June  10 

Roxanne  Deslauriers,  National  Research 
Council,  Winnipeg;  medical  imaging 
series.  SG16  Sunnybrook  Health  Science 
Centre.  10:30  a.m. 

The  Essential  Elements  for 
Catalysis  by  Cysteine  Proteases. 

Monday,  June  13 

Andrew  Storer,  National  Research 
Council,  Montreal.  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Molecular  & Medical 
Genetics 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  June  2 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 


CFD94 

Thursday,  June  2 and 
Friday,  June  3 

Annual  conference  of  the  Computational 
Fluid  Dynamics  Society  of  Canada.  The 
conference  will  address  all  aspects  of  CFD 
including  acoustics,  aerodynamics,  astro- 
physics, automotive  engineering,  trans- 
port in  porous  media  and  weather  predic- 
tion. St.  George  campus.  Registration  fee: 
S250,  students  $30.  Information:  Professor 
C.  Ross  Ethier,  978-6728;  James  J. 
Gottlieb,  667-7740. 

Supercomputing  Symposium  94. 

Monday,  June  to 
Wednesday,  June  8 

Canada’s  eighth  annual  high  performance 
computing  conference  and  exhibition. 
Invited  speakers  and  informative  sessions 
on  the  latest  developments  in  the  field. 
Topics  include:  vector  computing  tech- 
nology parallel  computing  technology 
workstation  clusters;  parallel  programming 
techniques;  distributed  computing;  lan- 
guages for  high  performance  computing; 
experiences  with  high  performance  com- 
puters; applications  of  high  performance 
computing  technology  to  solve  problems  in 
government,  academia  and  industry  net- 
working and  communication;  scientific 
data  visualization;  and  compiler  operat- 
ing system  issues.  Holiday  Inn  at  King. 
Registration  fee:  $300,  students  $60. 
Information:  978-4085.  Supercomputing 
Canada  and  U ofT 

The  Philosophy  of  Music 

Education:  International 
Symposium  II 

Sunday,  June  12  to 
Friday,  June  17 

Featured  presentations  followed  by  criti- 
cal commentaries  on:  Music  without 
Universals:  Relativism  Reconsidered, 
Wayne  Bowman,  Brandon  University; 
Justifying  Music  Education:  Do  We  Need 
a Philosophy  or  a Rationale  (or  Both?),  Jere 
Forsythe,  Ohio  State  University;  The 
Structure  of  Music’s  Contexts,  Terry 
Gates,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo;  On  Musical  Meaning,  Lucy 
Green,  University  of  London;  Scaling  the 
Ivory  Tower:  The  Micropolitics  of  Being 
a Woman  in  Music  Education,  Debra 
Hess,  University  of  Florida;  Music 
Education  as  Community,  Estelle 
Jorgensen,  Indiana  University  Feminism 
as  Critique  in  the  Philosophy  of  Music 
Education,  Roberta  Lamb,  Queen’s 
University  The  Individual  vs  Community 
in  Music  Education  Policy,  Janet  Moore, 
University  of  South  Florida;  The  “Add 
and  Stir”  Polemic:  Feminist  Theory  and 
the  Displaced  Music  Program,  Charlene 
Morton,  OISE;  A Philosophy  of  World 
Musics  in  Music  Education,  Anthony 
Palmer,  University  of  Hawaii;  Taking  the 
Art  of  Music  for  Granted:  A Critical 
Sociology  of  the  Aesthetic  Philosophy  of 
Music,  Thomas  Regelski,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Fredonia;  Music  and  Play 
Towards  a Theoretical  Framework,  Mary 
Reichling,  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana;  The  Experience  of  Profundity 
in  Music,  Bennett  Reimer,  Northwestern 
University;  Beyond  Aesthetics  and 
Meaning:  Ethics  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Education,  John  Richmond,  University  of 
South  Florida;  Towards  a Theory  of 
Response  to  Music,  S.  Schrofel  and  N. 
Browne,  University  of  Regina;  Music 
Cognition  and  the  Aesthetic  Legacy,  Alan 


Stellings,  Faculty  of  Music;  Play  and  the 
Field  ofMusical  Performance:  Implications 
for  Practice  in  Music  Education,  Eleanor 
Stubley,  McGill  University  Rationales  for 
Music  Education:  An  Alternative 
Perspective,  Maria  Spychiger,  University  of 
Fribourg;  and  Emotion  in  the  Arts:  A 
Case  Study  of  Religion  and  Its  Arts  for 
Educators,  Iris  Yob,  Indiana  University. 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  Registration 
fee:  $65,  students  $30.  Information:  978- 
3750.  Music 


Plays  & 
Readings 


Joyce  Marshall. 

Monday,  May  30 

Literary  reading.  411  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
7 p.m.  SCS 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  June  16 

Sept  Histoires. 

Sarah  Nind,  painted  photographs.  East 
Gallery. 

Dead  to  the  World. 

Eva  Ennist,  handmade  paper  and  other 
media.  West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  Telling  Line:  Image  and 
Text  in  20th-Century 
British  Books. 

To  June  29 

Illustrated  books  and  original  art.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Athletic  Centre  Open  House. 

Monday,  May  30  to 
Friday,  June  3 

A variety  of  free  activities  in  celebration  of 
FITWEEK:  campus  walks,  fun  runs,  in- 
troductory step  class,  blood  pressure  check, 
building  tours,  pool  play,  an  in-line  skat- 
ing clinic  and  more.  Pre-registration  re- 
quired. Information:  978-0762.  Athletics  £sf 
Recreation 


Celebration  of  Stars. 

Tuesday,  June  7 

A cocktail  party  of  celebrate  the  success  of 
graduating  students.  Scarborough  College. 
7 p.m.  RSVP  287-7080. 

Alumni  Family  Barbecue  and 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

Sunday,  June  12 

Bring  the  family  and  enjoy  an  afternoon  in 
the  valley  at  the  principal’s  residence. 
Scarborough  College  Alumni  Association 
annual  general  meeting.  1 to  4 p.m.  RSVP 
287-7080. 


Convocations 


Convocation  Hall. 

Monday,  June  6 

Faculties  of  Social  Work,  Education  and 
Management;  honorary  graduand  Joseph 
Rotman  will  address  Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  7 

School  of  Graduate  Studies;  honorary 
graduands  University  Prof.  Em.  Ursula 
Franklin,  University  Prof.  Em.  Boris 
Stoicheff  and  Prof.  David  Strangway  will 
address  Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  8 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c  Engineering; 
honorary  graduand  David  Peterson  will 
address  Convocation.  10  a.m. 
Scarborough  College;  honorary  graduand 
Basil  Johnson  will  address  Convocation. 
2:30  p.m. 


Friday,  June  10 

Faculties  of  Pharmacy,  Nursing,  Dentistry, 
School  of  Physical  8c  Health  Education 
and  Departments  of  Physical  and 
Occupational  Therapy,  honorary  graduand 
Cito  Gaston  will  address  Convocation. 
2:30  p.m. 

Monday,  June  13 

St.  Michael’s  and  Innis  Colleges;  hon- 
orary graduand  Robert  Fulford  will  ad- 
dress Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  14 

University  and  Trinity  Colleges;  honorary 
graduand  Frank  Shuster  will  address 
Convocation.  10  a.m. 

Victoria  College  and  bachelor  of  com- 
merce group  (excluding  those  who  have 
chosen  to  graduate  with  their  colleges  and 
students  from  Erindale  College);  honorary 
graduand  Isadore  Sharp  will  address 
Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 


Issue  of  June  13,  for  events  taking  place 
June  13  to  27:  Monday,  May  30. 


Issue  of  June  27,  for  events  taking  place 
June  27  to  July  25:  Monday  June  13. 
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The  Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 

presents  the 

Edward  Llewellyn  Thomas  Lecture 

June  14,  2 p.m.,  MSB  4279 
Guest  Speaker: 

DR.  W.A.  TACKERJR.,  M.D.,  PH.D. 

Hillenbrand  Biomedical  Engineering  Centre 
Purdue  University,  Indiana 

Biomedical  Engineering  as  a Driving  Force 
in  Reduction  of  Health  Care  Costs 

Dr.  Tacker  is  a guest  of  the  Institute  for 
Visiting  Professor  Week,  June  13  - 17th. 

For  information  on  more  events, 
contact  the  Institute  at  978-6354. 


University 
of  Toronto 
L I B R A R Y 


1892  - 1992 


University  of  Toronto 
Library  Hours 


The  hours  listed  are  in  effect  until  19 
August  1994. 

(For  hours  after  19  August  please 
contact  the  individual  libraries) 


Robarts  Library 

Monday  - Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 


8:30  am  - 11:00  pm 
8:30  am  - 6:00  pm 
9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 
1:00pm  - 6:00  pm 


Sigmund  Samuel  and  Science  and  Medicine  Libraries 

Monday  - Thursday  8:30  am  - 10:00  pm 

Friday  8:30  am  - 6:00  pm 

Saturday  9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 

Sunday  1:00pm  - 6:00  pm 

Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Library 

Monday  - Friday  9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 


Erindale  College  Library 

Monday  - Thursday 
Friday  - until  30  June 
- after  1 July 
Saturday 
Sunday 


8:45  am  - 10:00  pm 
8:45  am  - 5:00  pm 
8:45  am  - 4:30  pm 
CLOSED 

1:00pm  - 5:00  pm 


V.  W.  Bladen  Library  (Scarborough  College) 

Monday  - Thursday  8:45  am  - 10:00  pm 

Friday  8:45  am  - 5:00  pm 

Saturday  CLOSED 

Sunday  1:00pm  - 5:00  pm 


All  libraries  are  closed  the  following  days: 

-Thursday,  June  30  to  Sunday,  July  3 inclusive 
(Canada  Day  weekend) 

- Sunday,  July  31  and  Monday,  August  1 (Civic  Holiday) 


Thanh 

you 

for 

your 

support 


The  1993-94 
Faculty  and  Staff  Appeal 
was  a tremendous  success* 

More  than  800  donors  pledged 
$31 2,847  to  support 
their  favourite  University 
division  or  project. 


rrm 

? 1 g, 

I VFIllT^  k /EVO  1 

I ARBOR  I 

If  you  would  like  more 
information  about  the 
Faculty  and  Staff  Appeal, 

or  if  you  would  like  to  contribute, 
please  call  the 
Department  of  Alumni  and 
Development  at  978-381 1 • 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

NEW  PARKING  GARAGE 

107  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 

OPENING  JULY  1994 

BLOCK  RESERVED  PARKING  PERMITS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  FACULTY/STAFF  AND  STUDENTS 

ALSO  CASH  PARKING 

(Other  Block  & Reserved  Spaces  are  also  available 

THROUGHOUT  THE  CAMPUS) 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Parking  Services 
1 Spadina  Crescent 
978-2336/1476 


1)  1 

VcarV7 


GET 

DIZZY 

AFTER 

DINNER 


The  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 

Saturdays:  6 a.m.— Noon/7  p.m.— 10p.m. 


Non  commercial  Radio 
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Research  Notices 


PhD  Orals 


For  further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies , please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Foundation 
The foundation  offers funding  for  research 
that  has  particular  clinical  relevance  to 
speech-language  pathology  and  audiolo- 
gy. For  1994  proposals  will  be  accepted 
for  the  following  programs:  graduate 
scholarship  competition  for  full-time 
graduate  students  in  communication 
science  and  disorders  program  (deadline 
is  June  15);  student  research  grants  for 
graduate  or  post-graduate  students  in 
the  area  of  early  childhood  language 
development  (deadline  July  2);  student 
research  grants  for  graduate  or  post- 
graduate students  in  the  area  of  clinical 
and/or  rehabilitative  audiology  (deadline 
July  2);  and  research  grants  for  new 
investigators  within  5 years  of  latest 
degree  (deadline  July  18). 

Canadian  Diabetes  Association 
Effective  immediately , the  deadline  for 
submissions  to  the  grant-in-aid  program 
will  change from  July  31  to  December  1. 
CDA  has  recognized  that  more  time  is 
required  for  notification  of  results  but 
has  been  unable  to  facilitate  this  because 
of  the  need  to  await  financial  fundrais- 
ing results.  All  present  recipients  of 
CDA  grant-in-aid  funds  will  be  noti- 
fied, by  the  association,  of  additional 
information  as  it  becomes  available 
throughout  the  changeover  process. 

Health  Canada/Health  & 
Welfare  Canada 
The  National  Health  Research  £sf 
Development  Program  (NHRDP)  has  a 
new  mailing  address:  1600  Scott  Street, 
Tower  B,  Room  210,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1A  1B4. 

International  Union  Against 
Cancer 

UICC  offers  long-,  medium-  and  short- 
term fellowships  to  qualified  cancer 
professionals  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
cancer  research,  clinical  oncology  or 
oncology  nursing.  Yamagiwa-Yoshida 
memorial  international  cancer  study 
grants  are  for  established  bilateral 
research  projects  abroad  that  exploit 
complementary  materials  or  skills, 
including  advanced  training  in  experi- 
mental methods.  Deadline  is  July  1. 
International  cancer  technology  transfer 
grants  are  for  investigators  and  clinicians 
to  learn  or  to  teach  up-to-date  research 
techniques,  to  transfer  appropriate 
technology  or  to  acquire  advanced 
clinical  management,  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  skills.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  at  any  time. 

Medical  Research  Council 
As  a result  of  the  health  research  taskforce 
report,  major  changes  will  be  made  to  the 
council’s  granting  programs;  one  of  the 
main  decisions  is  to  open  the  programs 
and  budget  to  investigators  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  health  research.  Dr. 
Henry  Friesen,  president,  will  announce 
MRC  policy  changes  at  an  open  forum 
to  be  held  on  Monday,  June  6 at  11.00 
a.m.,  room  2172,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  All  researchers  in  the  health- 
related  field  are  urged  to  attend. 

National  Alliance  for  Research 
on  Schizophrenia  8c  Depression 
NARSAD  programs  are  intended  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  scientific 
personnel  and  resources  and  to  facilitate 
the  rapid  pursuit  of  innovative  or  unique 
research  opportunities.  In  1995 
NARSAD  will  support  established 
scientists  for  a one-year  period  in  the 
following  areas  of  interest:  unique 
patient  resources;  unique  conceptual 
opportunities;  and  psychoneuroim- 
munology/virology.  However,  investiga- 
tors applying  for  support  are  encouraged 
to  define  any  area  of  scientific  promise. 
The  program  is  open  to  all  established 
scientists  at  the  rank  of  associate  profes- 


sor or  above.  Initial  application  is  by 
letter  of  intent.  Deadline  is  June  15. 

Physicians’  Services  Incorporated 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  support  towards  the 
education  of  practising  physicians  and 
health  research.  Funding  for  education  is 
restricted  and  operated  direcdy  by  the 
foundation.  The  priority  areas  of  re- 
search are:  clinical  research,  medical 
education  research  and  development  at 
the  post-MD  level;  health  systems  and 
community-based  research.  The  founda- 
tion will  not  consider  applications 
within  the  areas  of  cancer,  heart  and 
stroke  and  mental  health;  however,  these 
excluded  areas  will  not  apply  to  resident 
research  projects.  In  all  cases,  applica- 
tions will  be  considered  only  where  a 
practising  physician  is  actively  involved. 
Specific  restrictions  relating  to  applicant 
eligibility,  types  of  support  and  maxi- 
mum amount  also  apply  to  the  resident 
research  program  and  to  the  health 
research  programs.  Investigators  are 
advised  to  read  the  foundation’s  current 
Guide  to  Submission  of  Grant 
Applications  which  forms  part  of  the 
current  application  form  (Gl-05-94). 
Deadline  is  June  2. 

Sugar  Association,  Inc.  (US) 

The  association  represents  domestic  sugar 
cane  growers  and  refners  and  sugar  beet 
growers  and processors  and  is  responsible 
for  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  scientific  information  substantiating 
sugar’s  safety  and  role  in  nutritional 
matters.  Research  proposals  are  sought 
for  research  utilizing  sucrose  in  the 
production  of:  food-bulking  agents; 
biodegradable  polymers  for  packaging  or 
water-absorbing  applications,  polymers 
for  enchanced  rheology,  water-soluble 
graft  polymers  for  food  or  non-food 
applications;  alternative  sweetners 
functionally  equivalent  to  sucrose  on  a 
weight  basis.  Initial  application  is  by 
letter  of  intent.  Detailed  proposals  will 
be  requested  by  the  association. 

Deadline  is  July  31. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 
Canada  Council 

The  Canada  Council  annually  awards 
three  Killam  memorial prizes  to  honour 
eminent  Canadian  scholars  actively 
engaged  in  research.  The  council  awards 
one  prize  in  each  of  three  areas  — the 
natural  sciences,  engineering  and  health 
sciences  — in  recognition  of  a distin- 
guished career  contribution.  Only 
Canadian  citizens  are  eligible. 

Candidates  must  be  nominated  by  three 
experts  in  their  fields.  Please  send  a copy 
of  the  nomination  to  Frances  Putsungas 
at  UTRS.  Deadline  is  June  30. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization 

NATO  collaborative  research  grants  give 
assistance  with joint  projects  being  carried 
out  between  research  teams  in  universi- 
ties or  research  institutions  in  different 
NATO  countries  that  rely  for  basic 
costs  on  national  funding  but  where  the 
costs  for  international  collaboration 
cannot  be  met  from  other  sources.  The 
grants  support  travel  and  living  expenses 
of  investigators  visiting  the  partner 
institutions  abroad.  All  fields  of  science 
are  eligible  but  emphasis  is  given  to 
fundamental  aspects  rather  than  to 
technological  development.  Preference  is 
given  to  projects  where  the  expertise, 
facilities  and  data  sources  of  the  research 
teams  are  complementary.  Awards  in  the 
range  of  $6,000  are  made  for  an  initial 
period  of  one  year  and  may  be  renewed. 
Next  deadline  is  August  15. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
May31 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — reproductive 
hazards  or  clinical  research  grants  (letter 


of  intent) 

June  1 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing 
Foundation  — clinical  research  grants, 
young  scholar  awards  for  minority 
students,  graduate  student  scholarships 
Genesis  Research  Foundation  — 
eating  disorders  program,  research 
grants 

MRC  — development  (phase  2 only); 
university-industry  operating,  clinical 
trials,  research  chairs,  visiting  program, 
workshops,  BC  Lung/MRC  scholar 
(letter  of  intent) 

National  Institutes  of  Health  — new 
research 
June  2 

Physicians’  Services  Inc.  Foundation 
Inc.  — grants 
June  14 

Charles  A Lindbergh  Fund  — 
research  grants 
June  15 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing 
Foundation  — graduate  scholarships 
Canadian  Nurses  Foundation  — 
research  grants 

National  Alliance  for  Research  on 
Schizophrenia  8c  Depression  — estab- 
lished scientists  award  (letter  of  intent) 
Whitaker  Foundation  — full  application 
June  17 

NSERC  — E.W.R.  Steacie  memorial 
fellowships  (UTRS  deadline) 

June  30 

Canada  Council  — Killam  fellow- 
ships, Killam  memorial  prizes 
Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 

— research  grants 
JULYl 

Alberta  Heritage  Foundation  — 
medical  research  fellowships  (tenable  at 
Alberta  universities  only),  conferences 
(held  in  Alberta  only) 

Alzheimer’s  Association  Inc.  (US)  — 
pilot  research  grants 
Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program  — letter  of  intent 
Anna  Fuller  Fund  — fellowships 
W.T.  Grant  Foundation  — nomina- 
tions (internal  deadline) 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — Great  Lakes 
conservation  program 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  — 
research  proposals 
Rockefeller  Foundation  — women’s 
status  and  fertility  research  grants 
JULY2 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association  — student  research  grants 
July15 

Deafness  Research  Foundation  (US) 

— new  research  grants 


Advisory 


Director,  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  recommend  a director  of  the 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
effective  July  1.  Members  are:  Dean 
Michael  E.  Charles,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  8c  Engineering  (chair); 
Professors  Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean  (re- 
search), Faculty  of  Medicine;  Berj 
Bardakjian  and  Ken  Norwich,  Institute 
of  Biomedical  Engineering;  Yu-Ling 
Cheng,  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry, 
Safwat  Zaky,  Department  of  Electrical 
8c  Computer  Engineering;  Ross  Ethier, 
Department  ofMechanical 
Engineering;  Mladen  Vranic, 
Department  of  Physiology,  K.  Wayne 
Johnston,  Department  of  Surgery 
Morris  Milner,  Hugh  MacMillan 
Rehabilitation  Centre;  and  Jane 


Friday,  June  3 

Christine  Marjorie  Marquis  Ball, 
Department  of  Education, 
“The  Early  Years  of  the  Voice  of 
Women/La  voix  des  femmes.” 
Prof.  A.  Prentice. 

Julia  Krane, 

Faculty  of  Social  Work,  “The 
transformation  of  Women  into 
Mother  Protectors:  An 
Examination  of  Child  Protection 
Practices  in  Cases  of  Child 
Sexual  Abuse.” 

Prof.  S.  Neysmith. 

Monday,  June  6 
Craig  McFadyen, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
“State,  Society  and  the 
Development  of  Active  Labour 
Market  Policy  in  Canada: 

The  Case  of  the  Canadian 
Jobs  Strategy.” 

Prof.  C.J.  Tuohy. 

Zuomei  Li,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  “Structure  and 
Function  of  Phage  M13  Coat 
Protein  Transmembrane  Segment 
Analyzed  by  Mutagenesis.” 
Prof.  C.M.  Deber. 

Tuesday,  June  7 
Greg  John  Hergott, 
Department  of  Anatomy  & 
Cell  Biology,  “Retinal  Pigment 
Epithelial  Cell  Migration  and 
Proliferation  during  Wound 
Healing  in  an  Organ 
Culture  System.” 

Prof.  V.I.  Kalnins. 

Barbara  Jean  Payne, 
Department  of  Community 
Health,  “Exploring  the  Social  and 
Psychological  Determinants  of 
Health,  Illness  and  Disease  in  an 
Older  Adult  Population: 

Oral  Health  and  a Model.” 
Prof.  V.  Marshall. 

Wednesday,  June  8 
Ann  Baranowski, 


Phillips,  associate  dean,  Division  III, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and  Nancy 
Lum  and  Daniel  Gordon,  graduate 
students,  Institute  for  Biomedical 
Engineering. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
nominations  and  comments  from 
interested  persons  of  the  University 
community.  These  should  be  directed 
to  the  chair  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


Search 


Principal,  Erindale  College 
In  accordance  with  the  Policy  on 
Appoinment  of  Academic  Administrators 
(Perron  rules)  President  Robert  Prichard 
has  approved  the  composition  of  the 
search  committee  for  a principal  of 
Erindale  College.  Members  are: 
Professor  Adel  Sedra,  vice-president 
and  provost  (chair);  Professors  Marsha 
Chandler,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science;  Jon  Cohen,  dean,  School  of 


Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion, 
“Ritual  Alone:  Cognition  and 
Meaning  of  Patterns  in  Time.” 
Prof.  D.  Wiebe. 

Friday,  June  10 
Michelle  Broderick, 
Department  of  Anthropology, 
“Rhythm  of  the  Sea: 
Socioeconomic  Factors  Affecting 
Mate  Selection  in  Trinity  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  1890-1939.” 
Prof.  L.A.  Sawchuk. 

Hubert  Tworzecki, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
“The  Political  Consequences  of 
the  Cleavage  Structure: 

The  Bases  of  Party  Support  in 
Post-1989  Poland.” 

Prof.  L.  LeDuc. 

Thomas  Voss, 
Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  8c  Literatures, 
“Die  Novelle  in  der  deutschen 
Gegenwartsliteratur.  Eine 
Untersuchung  des  modernen 
novellistischen  Erzahlens  anhand 
der  Novellen  Katz  und  Mans  von 
Gunther  Grass,  Ein  fliehendes 
Pferd  von  Martin  Walser, 

Die  Denunziation  von  Gert 
Hofmann  und  Die  Sirene 
von  Dieter.” 

Prof.  H.  Wetzel. 

Monday,  June  13 
Roman  Sakowicz, 
Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics,  “Probing 
Specificity  Determinants  of  the 
L-lactate  Dehydrogenase  of 
Bacillus  Stearotherm  ophilus." 
Prof.  M.  Gold. 

Tuesday,  June  14 
James  Kevin  Hogan, 
Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics,  “The 
Determinants  of  Specificity  in 
the  NAD-dependent  L-lactate 
Dehydrogenases.” 

Prof.  M.  Gold. 


Graduate  Studies;  Mel  Fuss, 
Department  of  Economics;  Cecil 
Houston,  associate  dean,  social  sciences, 
Erindale  College;  Janet  Paterson,  acting 
chair,  Department  of  French;  Gary 
Sprules,  zoology,  Erindale  College;  and 
Sandra  Trehub,  psychology,  Erindale 
College;  and  David  Amato,  student, 
Erindale  College;  Esther  Levesque, 
student,  Erindale  College;  Les 
McCormick,  assistant  principal  and 
registrar,  Erindale  College;  Frank 
MacGrath,  president,  University  of 
Toronto  Aumni  Association;  Judith  C. 
Poe,  chemistry,  Erindale  College;  Clive 
Horsfall,  director,  technical  and  re- 
search services,  Erindale  College;  and 
Judy  Snow,  librarian,  Erindale  College. 

The  committee  is  calling  for  nomi- 
nations for  the  position  of  principal  of 
Erindale  College.  These  and  related 
comments  should  be  addressed  to 
Professor  Adel  Sedra,  room  225, 

Simcoe  Hall,  preferably  to  arrive  before 
June  17. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 
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CHRIS  VAN  ES 


Rouze  up...! 

Are  research  and  critical  thinking  different  ideals?  Where  is  the  voice  of  students?  The  white  paper  debate  continues. 

By  Dominick  Jenkins 


Rouze  up,  0 Young  Men  and  Women  of  the  New 
Age!  set  your  foreheads  against  the  ignorant 
Hirelings!  For  we  have  Hirelings  in  the  Camp,  the 
Court  & the  University,  who  would,  if  they  could, 
forever  depress  Mental  prolong  Corporal  War. 
Milton  by  William  Blake 


T 


^HERE  IS  A STRANGE  SILENCE  IN  THE 
white  paper,  Planning  for  2000. 

Discussing  the  future  of  research,  it  says 
nothing  about  the  direct  contribution  of  research 
to  past  disasters.  It  says  nothing  about  the  cornu- 
copia of  death,  from  napalm  to  neutron  bomb, 
which  has  been  the  product  of  the  major  research 
effort  of  our  time.  Banting  discovered  insulin, 
and  went  on  to  research  poison  gas.  It  says  noth- 
ing about  the  great  Ontario  research  foul  up,  nu- 
clear power,  which  leaves  future  generations  a 
legacy  of  radioactive  waste,  leaves  Ontario  Hydro 
S36  billion  in  debt  and  provides  few  jobs  per 
dollar  spent. 

Why  the  silence?  The  answer  is  that  the  white 
paper  rests  on  a faith.  A faith  that  the  problems 
research  has  created  will  themselves  be  solved  by 
research.  Why  a faith?  Because  this  proposition  ex- 
presses an  idea  about  the  nature  of  reality  which, 
since  it  describes  the  whole,  can  present  no  object 
to  verify  it.  The  idea  has  no  scientific  basis.  In  place 
of  critical  reflection,  the  white  paper  repeats  hol- 
low words  — strength,  efficiency,  vision,  network 
— to  give  prophecies  an  appearance  of  necessity. 

Repetition,  advertising,  replaces  reflection.  Can  we 
have  the  debate  the  white  paper  calls  for?  Maybe. 

This  article  focuses  on  a second,  strange  silence  in  the  white 
paper  — the  viewpoint  of  the  graduate  student.  It  argues  that 
a change  in  the  way  students  and  professors  see  themselves  is 
a precondition  for  such  a debate. 


expensive  real  estate.  It  has  $120  million  in  its  en- 
dowed adjustment  fund.  It  has  decided  to  invest 
in  things  — the  law  library  and  business  school  — 
not  people. 

Graduates  have  no  spare  time  to  accelerate 
their  research.  To  push  forward  they  work  evenings 
and  weekends.  This  is  wrong.  It  cuts  them  off  from 
civil  society,  from  talking  with  groups  outside  the 
University,  from  talking  with  students  in  their 
own  and  other  disciplines.  This  promotes  a nar- 
row “professional-education-  junkie”  perspective 
that  permeates  the  University,  as  most  graduates 
go  straight  from  school,  to  first  degree,  to  ad- 
vanced degrees  without  the  insights  gained  from 
playing  a substantial  role  in  wider  society. 

The  division  of  students  from  each  other  and 
civil  society  is  reinforced  by  a grading  process 
linked  to  the  compilation  of  an  academic  dossier. 
A file,  to  judge  from  talk  and  behaviour,  whose 
contents  dominate  graduates  and  faculty  as  KGB 
files  dominated  eastern  European  intellectuals. 
Strange,  pathetic,  repulsive,  but  true.  This  division 
is  intensified  by  the  dispersal  of  graduates  across 
one  of  the  world’s  most  spread-out  campuses. 
This  division  has  stopped  the  emergence  of  a re- 
flective and  effective  graduate  voice,  helped  es- 
tablished interests  within  society,  assisted  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  departments  to  divide  and 
rule  and  continues  to  block  the  emergence  of  an 
inclusive,  creative,  living,  intellectual  community 
in  more  than  embryo  form. 


The  white  paper  has  no  conception  of  the  lives  of 
graduate  students.  Cutting  funding,  accelerating  studies,  this 
university  is  becoming  parasitical  upon  its  graduate  students. 
Rethinking  the  values  of  society,  we  find  the  leeching  of  our  time 
and  energy  intolerable.  The  pursuit  of  truth,  justice  and  beau- 
ty calls  for  “wasting  time”  by  seeking  to  understand,  explore  and 
test  views  different  from  our  own;  it  calls  for  the  courage  to  risk 
researching  possible  blind  alleys.  Events  — the  recession,  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  the  environmental  crisis  — reveal  many  po- 
litical and  intellectual  institutions  as  exhausted.  At  stake  is  the 
question,  who  defines  what  the  recession  is  about?  The  idea  that 
the  problem  is  low  efficiency  in  a war  for  markets  is  not  self- 
evident.  Should  we  accept  this  when  higher  efficiency  — man- 
ifest in  a new  Quebec  hydro-plant  that  cost  $2.4  billion  yet  em- 
ploys just  25  people  and  in  the  Darlington  nuclear  power  plant 
that  cost  $11  billion  yet  only  employs  750  people  — has  led  to 
high  stress  and  anti-human  fives  for  employed  and  unem- 
ployed alike?  We  must  demand  the  freedom  of  inquiry  to  break 
with  the  ephemeral  ties  of  contemporary  thought.  No  institu- 
tion can  pre-empt  our  responsibility.  Thought  must  choose  its 
own  directions  at  its  own  pace. 

Universities  have  an  ugly  past.  Women,  workers,  people  of 
colour,  first  peoples,  atheists,  Catholics,  non-conformists, 
Communists,  lesbians,  gays  and  Jews  have  been  barred  from  uni- 
versities through  prohibition,  economic  barriers  and  prejudice. 
Today,  doors  have  been  inched  open,  but  now  we  are  offered 
a Faustian  pact.  We  must  teach  students  to  guess  what  tasks  will 
be  required  of  them  and  to  do  it  to  order.  We  must  grade  stu- 
dents so  that  industry  and  state  can  pick  out  boss  and  cypher. 
In  return  we  have  a chance  to  provoke  students  to  think.  A 
diabolic  pact.  The  implicit  message  — succeed  by  giving  the  pro- 
fessor what  she  or  he  may  want  — is  often  more  powerful 
than  the  explicit  advice,  “think  for  yourself.”  Like  Faust  we  may 
hope  we  can  ace  this  pact.  We  should  try.  But  when  the  implicit 
message  is  repeated  in  every  course  and  every  hallway,  when  we 
teach  to  a timetable,  when  large  classes  reduce  each  student  to 
number  and  grade  — beware  a Faustian  pride.  Whether  we  will 


it  or  not,  we  are  becoming  collaborators  in  the  destruction  of 
curiosity  and  intelligence. 


We  are  becoming 

COLLABORATORS 
IN  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  CURIOSITY  AND  INTELLIGENCE 


The  white  paper,  demanding  that  graduate  students 

accelerate  their  studies,  avoids  requiring  the  University  to 
reverse  the  degradation  of  graduate  funding. 

Canada  can  support  graduate  research.  The  country  spends 
plenty  of  money  for  death.  Since  the  mid-1980s  the  government 
has  halved  support  for  research.  Proportionately,  military  re- 
search has  more  than  doubled.  The  cold  war  is  over.  Bases  have 
closed.  Yet  there  is  no  cut  in  troop  strength  or  in  capital  ex- 
penditures. Peacekeeping  at  $686  million  only  accounts  for 
5.8  percent  of  the  military  budget.  In  1993-94,  real-dollar  mil- 
itary spending  at  $11.9  billion  remains  more  than  40  percent 
higher  than  in  1980-81  and  more  than  50  percent  higher  than 
in  1970-71.  Canada  has  the  world’s  12th  largest  military  ex- 
penditure — larger  than  the  combined  spending  of  South 
American  nations.  Canada  remains  integrated  into  American 
nuclear  war  planning  and  nuclear  command  structures. 

U of  T can  fund  graduates.  It  sits  on  some  of  Canada’s  most 


In  the  white  paper  and  beyond  it,  students  are  people 

to  be  spoken  about.  Why?  The  19th  century  offers  a suggestive 
parallel.  Bourgeois  social  and  economic  law  denied  that  work- 
ers could  be  anything  but  suppliers  of  a commodity,  work.  It  as- 
sumed that  it  could  interpret  the  value  of  anything  workers  did 
or  said.  It  hid  the  fact  that  workers  have  a fife  of  their  own  — 
as  makers  of  the  surplus  on  which  all  depend.  Similarly,  pro- 
fessors deny  the  independent  fife  of  students.  Students’  only 
status  is  as  ghosts  of  the  professors  they  may  become  or  as 
units  of  capital. 

Student  action  against  the  Vietnam  War  challenged  this 
status.  Students  refused  to  take  it  on  faith  that  they  should  wait 
to  be  professors  before  protesting  their  place  in  the  production 
of  knowledge.  Students  decided  that  living  meant  judging, 
especially  as  not  judging  might  mean  being  implicated  in  a 
murder  machine.  Today  each  student  must  listen  lest  events 
whisper  similar  imperatives.  This  means  breaking  with  the 
comforting  thought:  “I  am  a student,  therefore,  I do  not  exist.” 
In  an  age  of  super-specialization,  the  basis  for  the  hierarchy  of 
professor  over  student,  the  idea  that  the  professor  has  an 
overview  of  society  and  nature  that  the  student  lacks,  is  revealed 
as  false.  It  always  was.  No  overview  of  the  world,  not  even  that 
of  a god,  can  establish  itself  as  finally  authoritative,  as  a last 
judgement. 

Today,  as  the  white  paper  makes  clear,  professors  have  al- 
ready lost  their  position  of  authority.  The  idea  that  research  nec- 
essarily leads  to  progress  merely  demands  that  someone  knows 
what  should  be  — it  does  not  specify  who.  Hence  the  position 
of  authoritative  knower  is  easily  shifted  from  one  agent  to 
another. 

In  a structure  of  authority  copied  from  Alfred  Sloan’s  1920s 
reorganization  of  General  Motors,  itself  a copy  of  the  German 
general  staff  model,  strategic  authority  is  negotiated  between  the 
“divisions”  and  the  central  administration  (general  staff);  the  “di- 
visions” are  presumed  to  have  the  tactical  knowledge  of  where 
new  research  should  take  place.  Each  professor  becomes  a fine 
officer,  who  is  promoted,  “reconfigured”  or  “discontinued”  as 
the  battle  demands.  It  is  not  just  students,  but  professors  as  well, 
at  the  edge  of  no-man’s  land,  far  from  the  chateau  generals,  who 
must  decide  that  living  means  judging.  This  is  the  precondition 
of  a just  debate  about  our  future. 

Dominick  Jenkins  is  a PhD  student  in  the  Department  of Philosophy. 
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